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TO MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 
BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
How few have rounded out so full a life! 


Priestess of righteous war and holy peace, 
Poet and sage, friend, sister, mother, wife, 
Long be it ere that noble heart shall cease! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


As the WomAn’s JoURNAL of May 27 is 
published on the eightieth birtnday of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the president of 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL Company, it has 
been made a Julia Ward Howe number. 
It contains portraits of Mrs. Howe, her 
famous husband, and their brilliant chil- 
dren; a full report of the celebration of 
her birthday by the New England Wom- 
en’s Club, and many incidents of her 
childhood, girlhood, and married life. No 
attempt has been been made to give an 
account of the varied activities of her 
later life, as these would fill several num- 
of the JOURNAL. 


—_—<3e 


Three birthday anniversaries of interest 
to the friends of equal rights occur this 
week: those of Queen Victoria, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Julia Ward Howe. 


-_o- 


Hon. Andrew D. White has been placed 
on most of the important committees of 
the Peace Conference at The Hague—a 
fact that will be gratifying to Americans. 


—- et 


The Suffrage Festival on Wednesday 
evening, May 31, at Copley Hall, rear of 
Trinity Church, from five to ten P, M., 
will be one of the social features of Anni- 
versary Week. ‘There will be a reception 
at five to six, dinner from six to seven, 
and addresses by Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Catt, 
Rev. Nathan Wood, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, Mrs. Sheldon 
Tillinghast, Mr. Sam Walter Foss, Miss 
Sarah Bryant, of Boston University, and 
others. ‘Tickets $1, for sale at WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
Tickets (limited to 500) are almost all sold. 
Apply immediately. 


>_>? 





The Suffrage Conference to be held un- 
der the auspices of the New England and 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions at 3 Park Street, Boston, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, June 1, at 2.30 o’clock, will 
bean occasion of special interest. It will 
be addressed by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, chairman of the National American 
Organization Committee. All members 
of suffrage associations in the New Eng- 
land States are invited to be present to 
consider plans and methods for pushing 
the work in their respective localities, and 
each is invited to bring one friend. Let 
there be a representative gathering. 





| 

The women voters for school commit- | 
tee would have no difficulty in doubling | 
or trebling their number if they would do 
as was done on May 15, by Miss M. M. Gil- | 
bert, of Ward 12, Boston, who is one of | 
the committee of her ward. Miss Gilbert | 
invited, by correspondence and otherwise, 
her friends and neighbors in the ward to 
meet at the parlors of the Helping Hand, | 
at eight p. mM. About seventy-five re- 
sponded, gentlemen and ladies in equal | 


it as a little child plucks flowers, with un- 
wearying enjoyment. Her teachers, like 
the “people” in the case of the 


“Young lady whose eyes 
Were unique as to color and size,” 


all turned aside, and stared away in sur- 
prise, as this little red-haired girl went on 
learning and learning and learning. At 
vine years old she was studying Paley’s 
**Moral Philosophy,”’ with girls of sixteen 
and eighteen. She could not have been 
older when she heard a class reciting an 
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MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 








numbers. The speakers were Mrs. Esther 
F. Boland, Mrs. Carrie Anders, and Mr. H. 
B. Blackwell. Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden pre- 
sided. Miss Tilton sang very acceptably. 
After all present had been converted or 
“enthused,” the company partook of light 
refreshments, and went home inspired to 
work for next fall’s election. Now if every 
woman would go to work in this faithful. 
energetic way, there is not atown or city 
in Massachusetts where a similar result 
might not be attained. 


—-e 





A well-attended meeting was held in 
this city last Tuesday, by the Animal 
Rescue League, of which Hon. Geo. A. O. 
Ernst is president, and Mrs. Huntington 
Smith the most active promoter. It was 
anpounced that 145 animals had come 
under the care of the society since it 
established headquarters at 68 Carver 
Street a few weeks ago. Vice-president 
Lawrence described animal rescue shelters 
in New York City, and Rev. Walter A. C. 
Smith spoke on the educational feature of 
the League. Mrs. Huntington Smith men- 
tioned that the society already has 152 
active and 200 associate members, and 
continued: ‘‘When the League was started, 
it was with the hope that we should be 
able to find in this city and the surround- 
ing towns 1,000 persons interested enough 
in the sufferings of dumb animals and in 
humane work to joir together in a club 
or society. A little company of children 
from the neighborhood about Carver 
Street has been gathered and taught by 
Mrs. Laughlin. As soon as we can 
get workers we shall have some of these 
children at our rooms twice a week, and 
devote one or two hours to humane edu- 
cation,’’ 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 





Family discipline was somewhat severe 
in Mrs. Howe’s childhood. Her daughter 
writes: 

She was always called Miss Ward, poor 
little dear! and her dolls were taken away 
from her when she was only nine years 
old, that she might better feel the dignity 
of her position. 

Her mind was never set on clothes, 
either in childhood or in later life. Did 
not her sister meet her one day coming 
home from school with one blue shoe and 
one green? Her mind was full of beauti- 
ful thoughts; her eyes were lifted to the 
green trees and the blue sky bending 
above them: what did she care about 
shoes? Yes; and later is it not recorded 
that her sisters had great difficulty in per- 
suading her to choose the stuff for her 
wedding-gown? So indifferent was she 
to all matters of dress! 

School, which some children regard 
with mingled feelings (or so I have been 
told) was a delight to Julia. She grasped 


Italian lesson, and fell in love with the 
melodious language. She listened, and 
listened again; then got a grammar and 
studied secretly, and one day handed to 
the astonished Italian teacher a letter 
correctly written in Italian, begging that 
she might join the class. 

It is told that Julia had a habit of 
dropping off her slippers while at table. 
One day her father felt a wandering shell 
of kid, with no foot to keep it steady. He 
put his own foot on it and moved it under 
his chair, then said in his deep, grave 
voice, ‘‘My daughter, will you bring me 
my seals, which I have left on the table in 
my room?” And poor Julia, after a vain 
and frantic hunting with both feet, was 
forced to go, crimson-cheeked, white- 
stockinged and slipperless, on the re- 
quired errand, 

Julia grew up to womanhood, dreamy 
and absent, absorbed in severe study and 
composition, yet always ready with the 
brilliant flashes of her wit, which broke 
like sunbeams through the mist of dreams. 
She was very fair to look upon. No one 
now pitied her for the glorious crown of 
red-gold hair, which set off the rose and 
ivory of her matchless complexion; every 
one recognized and acknowledged in her 
“stately Julia, queen of all.” 


-=_—ee 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
HOW I BECAME A SUFFRAGIST. 


BY MKS, JULIA WARD HOWE, 

I was for many years opposed in my 
mind to woman suffrage, on the ground 
that any public activities embraced by 
women would tend to efface the distinct 
outlines of womanly character and duty. 
In the years of trial preceding the Civil 
War, I sometimes found myself called 
upon to speak, and was glad to do so. 
When the action of Congress promised the 
ballot to the colored men, the situation 
seemed to be changed. I now saw one 
sex completely under the government of 
the other sex, with no guaranty of the 
fitness of one to rule the other. This 
somewhat shook my faith in my pre- 
conceived notions. It was, however, 
when I first met the suffragists face to 
face, and heard them plead their own 
cause, that the truth in regard to it be- 
came manifest to me, When I met on the 
suffrage platform Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Messrs. Garrison and Phillips, 
and my own dear pastor, James Freeman 
Clarke, a gate seemed to open before me, 
leading to a new and better way. The 
whole glorious gospel of the higher wom- 
anhood was revealed to me, sanctioning 
my dearest aspirations while overthrow- 
ing my timid prejudices. From this new 
view I have never gone back. It has 
given me the inspiration of a reasonable 
and religious hope, and has confirmed my 
faith in the divine ordering of the uni- 





at knowledge with both hands,—plucked 


verse. 





MRS. HOWE’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


A large and brilliant company gathered 
at the Hotel Vendome in this city, at the 
reception and lunch given by the New 
England Women’s Club on May 22, in 
honor of the 80th birthday of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The real 
birthday is May 27, but Mrs. Howe's chil- 
dren and grandchildren claimed her for a 
family celebration on that day, so the 
club celebrated on the 22d. 

Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
received the guests in the parlor adjoin- 
ing the banquet hall, the presentations 
being made by Mrs. Irving Curtis, Miss 
Ada Hersey, and Mrs, O. B. Cole. 

The rooms were decorated with pink 
carnations and ferns. The souvenir menu 
was adorned with a fine photograph of 
Mrs. Howe, and on the inside was printed 
the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

The committee of arrangements in- 
cluded Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Mrs. F. D. 
Sampson, Mrs. B. S. Ide, Miss 8S. F. King, 
and Mrs. H. N. Sheldon. 

Mrs. Cheney presided. In opening the 
after-dinner program of music and 
speeches, she referred to the many previ- 
ous pleasant celebrations of Mrs. Howe's 
birthday, and continued: 


Among our Oriental friends it is consid- 
ered the greatest praise to say of any per- 
son that he is ‘twice born.”’ By the 
Orthodox, also, it is regarded as important 
to be “born again;’’ but of Mrs. Howe it 
may be said that she is born again and 
again. If she is glad, as no doubt she is, 
that she was born into this world, we are 
very glad indeed that she came into it, 
and that she stayed in, and that she is 
likely to stay with us for many years 
more. I hardly dare to speak of what she 
has been to us for these many years. I 
can myself look back upon forty years 
during which she has been a shining 
light in my sky. She has been Alpha and 
Omega to the New England Women’s 
Club, and I know how much the club has 
been to her. If we have any request to 
make of her, it would be not to work quite 
so hard, because we want to keep her 
many years longer. Generally [ hate any- 
thing with a touch of aristocracy about it, 
but I am often tempted to quote to her 
Emerson’s words: ‘‘Let cheaper people do 
that.”” I want you younger people to help 
her, and spare her as much as possible of 
the work, and save her for the things that 
no one else can do. As music has run all 
through her life, and helped to give it 
that sweetness and graciousness and 
rhythm that we have all admired so 
much, it is fitting that music should form 
a part of this festival. 

Miss Pauline Woltman sang a spring 
song. Mrs. Cheney then said: 

Music has been one of the influences 
that have helped to mould our dear 
friend’s life, but she has also been always 
a devout daughter of the church, although 
perhaps a little varied in ber attachments, 
She sometimes preaches herself. I do not 
know whether she has had a regular ordi- 
nation authorizing her to ascend the pul- 
pit (Mr. F. B. Sanborn: She descended 
upon the pulpit!), but she has had much 
laying on of hands in blessing from all 
sorts of people, from the most highly 
educated to those poor negroes to whom 
she’ used to preach every Sunday in San 
Domingo, fulfilling Theodore Parker's 
saying that nothing is too good even for 
the poorest and most ignorant human soul. 
But she is always loyal to her minister. 
We shall be glad to have a word from the 
Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

MR. AMES’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Ames said: 

Why do we celebrate occasions like this? 
Any tree can live to be eighty years old 
if it is well cared for; any toad can attain 
as great an age. We honor Mrs. Howe 
not because she is eighty years old, but 
because she has put so much into those 
eighty years, and taken so much out of 
them. Thatis what we are here in this 
world for, to give and to get. She has 
freely received and freely given out. | 
could wish to-day that I was much 
younger, so as to profit by the lesson of 
her life. The secret of that life is that by 
temperament and education she has been 
an optimist. Through the storm and 
stress of the world, she has always kept 
afloat, finding her life-preserver in her 
faith, hope, and love. The secret of her 
power is that she has been a great be- 
liever, expecting good and finding it. 
That is the secret of all the best things in 
human history. Owing to this blessed 
power of self-preservation, she has been 
in no danger of heart-failure during all 
these eighty years. She has always had a 
heart; she has it with her now, and in her 
the feelings have always been well sup- 
ported by the intelligence. This may be 
recommended to both men and women as 
a fine combination. Faith, hope, and love 
have life saving powers as well as life- 
blessing powers. The variety of her inter- 
ests has been another secret of her re- 
maining “eighty years young.” There 
has been in her make-up (to draw a com- 
parison from harness), a fine combination 
of traces and breeching, of the power to 
go ahead and draw things with the power 

(Concluded on 8 a Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





QUEEN VIcTorRIA has given orders that 
henceforward the British Museum shall 
bs open to the public on Sundays and 
holidays. 


Mrs, JULIA WARD HowE made one of 
the most eloquent speeches at the women’s 
great anti-lynching meeting. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER gi’ 13 @ 
‘*piazza party” to-day, in the interest of 
equal suffrage, at her beautiful home aear 
Geneva, N. Y., on her broad piazzas over- 
looking the blue lake. 


Miss ANNIE WHEELER, daughter of 
General ‘‘Joe’’ Wheeler, is to be presented 
by Alabama women with a beautiful silver 
set, a testimonial for her work among the 
soldiers. Miss Wheeler has asked the 
War Department to send her to the Philip- 
pines, to work among the troops there. 
If her request is not granted, she will go to 
Montgomery in June. 


Miss LILIAN WHITING, in the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean of May 21, gives a lively ac- 
count of the recent meeting of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of this city, at which 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson of Philadelphia 
spoke on **The Municipal Work of Wom- 
en,’’—a meeting which resolved itself into 
an impromptu debate on woman suffrage. 
Miss Whiting’s letter includes a full re- 
port of the speeches made, pro and con, 
by Prof. Mary Jordan of Smith College, 
and Miss Alice Stone Black well. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE contributes 
to this week’s WomMAN’s JOURNAL some 
interesting unpublished reminiscences of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Livermore 
will not be present at the Festival. Rev. 
D. P. Livermore is suffering from an at- 
tack of jaundice, not dangerous, but pain- 
ful and depressing. In a private letter 
explaining why she cannot attend the 
Festival, Mrs, Livermore says of her hus- 
band: ‘* Never in the fifty-four years of our 
marriage has he once failed me in any 
emergency. Wild horses cannot drag me 
from home now that he needs me,”’ 


Mrs. ELLEN M. Bowes, of Rhode 
Island, is agent for the sale of Miss An- 
thony’s biography throughout New Eng- 
land, She is at present staying at 333 
Tremont Street, Boston, and any one in 
this vicinity who wishes for a copy of the 
book can drop her a postal card making 
an appointment to meet her at the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL Oflice. The biogra- 
phy, compiled under Miss Anthony’s own 
supervision by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, 
is in two large, handsome volumes, 
with many illustrations. Price, plain 
cloth binding, $5.00; ornamental cloth, 
$6.00; half-leather, $9.00; full leather, 
$10.00. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe, in her paper 
on **Patriotism in Literature,” read before 
the New England Women’s Club the 
other day, said that the truest patriotism 
is told in poetry. From each of many 
poets she quoted a patriotic stanza. 
Speaking of Margaret Fuller, she said that 
one of the most significant utterances 
made by that remarkable woman was 
“The Earth awaits her queen.” ‘I think,” 
said Mrs. Howe, ‘that now the queen 
awaits her sceptre. As you know that I 
am a suffragist, I need not tell you what 
I think that sceptre is,” 


Mks. Emity P. Couiuins, of Hartford, 
Conn., had an old-fashioned tea given in 
her honor, at Unity Hall, last Saturday, 
by the Hartford Equal Rights Club, of 
which she was the founder. Mrs. Collins 
is verging on eighty-five years of age, and 
is much beloved by the younger women. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. E. O. Kim- 
ball, Miss Frances Ellen Burr, Mrs. Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker, Mrs. J. G. Parsons, 
Mrs. S. E Browne, Miss Hamilton, and 
Miss Grace Kimball, the youngest mem- 
ber. In her response, Mrs. Collins said 
modestly: ‘‘I am as well satisfied with the 
little part I have had in this grand work 
as was the laborer who saw some people 
admiring the architectural beauty of a 
new cathedral. ‘Yes,’ broke in the work- 
man, ‘we made a foine building of it.’ 
‘We?’ asked the strangers. ‘Pray, what 
part of it did you make?’ ‘I helped mix 
the mortar several years,’ was his reply. 
And I, for some years, have helped mix 
the mortar for building up woman suf- 
frage, with the help of many others. 
Your work is not quite ended, my friends, 
but for myself I am satisfied; for, like the 
old Hebrew patriarch, I can look forward 
and see the promised land into which you 
will enter and enjoy the fruit of your 
labors.”’ 
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to hold back and bold things steady. She 
has never been run away with by her 
radicalisms, which are pretty numerous, 
nor stupefied by her conservatism, which 
is pretty solid. By thus dissecting her in 
public, I hope I do not distress the op- 

ments of vivisection. Robert Louis 

tevenson said that when he was a 
young man he did not know which was 
more interesting, to look into the world 
or into himself. Later in life he de- 
cided that it was more interesting to 
look into himself, and he stuck to it. But 
Mrs. Howe does both. She is like the 
beings described in the Apocalypse, who 
were full of eyes, before and bebind, look- 
ing all ways. She has kept much mixed 
company in her life, and I congratulate 
her that she still lives. 

Mrs, CuHEeNey: Truly, our friend has, in 
her time, played many parts, and played 
them well. We like to think of her as a 
poetess. I picked up ‘Passion Flowers” 
a few days ago, and, turning the pages, I 
said to myself: ‘Has not the world lost 
something because she has turned away 
so much from poetry to practical philan- 
thropy? Could not a good many other 
people have done that?” Then I thought 
of the Battle Hymn, which she wrote in 
the very midst of her practical work, and 
I saw that I was wrong. I think she still 
enjoys the beautiful, although she is so 
full of the good and the true. We shall 
now have a word from Mrs. Howe. 

The whole audience rose to receive Mrs, 
Howe. She said in part: 


MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. President, and very dear and very 
many friends: I wanted to speak first, be- 
cause | could have done so with less em- 
barrassment before so many kind things 
were said, which quite overwhelm me. 
Instead of counting it a merit to be so 
old, I often wonder that you have patience 
with anybody who has blundered so often. 
There is a fable told of blind people walk- 
ing through a wood, who heard things 
dropping all around them, and a voice 
said: ‘*‘He who gets some will wish he had 
got more, and he who does not get any 
will be inconsolable.’’ Afterwards the 
things that had fallen were found to be 
diamonds. The world is so full of pre- 
cious things that it is hardly possible for 
any one not to gather any. I have got 
some,and wish I had got many more. The 
New England Women’s Club has indeed 
been much to me. Init I have learned the 
genuineness of sympathy, the unity of in- 
terest, and the fact that not merely a 
chosen few, but nearly all. can profit by 
the opportunities of club life. I welcomed 
the club idea early, When Mrs. Cheney 


and others rai-ed the standard of the 
women’s club, and I began to march to 
that music, | felt that it was a grand mu- 
sic. I did not foresve that it would unite 
the women of a whole continent, as it has 
done, but I felt that it had in it a very 
deep root of good for women, 


Mrs. Howe closed 'y reading a beauti- 
ful littic vriginal poem, which we tried to 
secure for publication, but it was ‘‘be- 
spoken”’ elsewhere. 

Mrs. Cheney said: 


Mr. Ames has spoken of Mrs. Howe's 
varied interests. ‘There are two causes in 
particular with which she will always be 
associated, the abvlition of slavery, and 
suffrage for women. | will call upon one 
who is neve: unwilling to be known as 
**‘Lucy Stone’s husband,” to speak of Mrs. 
Howe's work for suffrage. 


MR BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS. 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell said: 


It is the unique peculiarity of Mrs. 
Howe's long and varied career that it in- 
cludes distinction in numerous fields of 
activity. As a young woman, born and 
educated in New York City, she was emi- 
nent for personal beauty and social posi- 
tion, for graceful accomplishments and 
solid scholarship. Later she became 
known as a writer both of prose and poe- 
try. Then she became the wife of a hero, 
reformer, and philanthropist, and made 
her home in Boston. Let others speak of 
her services to anti-slavery and the union, 
to liberty at home and abroad, to Greece, 
and Italy, and Armenia, and Crete. It is 
my pleasant part to-night to speak of her 
33 years’ generous advocacy of the great- 
est and most inclusive of all causes,—the 
emancipation and enfranchisement of the 
womanhood of the entire world. 

When Lucy Stone, in 1844, a farmer’s 
daughter, with seventy-five hard-earned 
dollars in her band, had to go into the 
half-cleared forests of Northern Ohio, to 
Oberlin College, in order to secure an ed- 
ucation and a degree, a few women, ex- 
ceptionally favored, attained the higher 
education through private instructors. 
Mrs. Howe was one of these fortunate 
women. And when, twenty-two years 
later, in 1866, the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association was organized in 
Boston, she was elected its first president, 
and she is its president still. Her pastor, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, was chair- 
man of that convention. Several women 
who, about that time, formed the New 
England Women’s Club, were among its 
officers and members. Among others were 
Lucy Goddard, Caroline M. Severance, 
Sarah H. Southwick, Mrs. Sarah Shaw 
Russell, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mrs. 
Samuel E. Sewall, Ednah D. Cheney, Mercy 
B. Jackson, Abby W. May, Harriet K. 
Hunt, Mary F. Sargent. Dr. Marie Zakrzew- 
ska, and Louisa M. Alcott. 

From that day to this, Mrs. Howe has 
laid upon the altar of equal rights her va- 
ried gifts and accomplishments, and has 
never failed to speak for woman suffrage 


a frank and loyal support as unfailing as 
gravitation. With Mary A. Livermore, 
these three remarkable women have stood 
for principle against every form of oppo- 
sition. In looking over the earlier files of 
the WomAN’s JoURNAL I find her name 
associated with the annual meetings of 
the American Woman Suffrage Asociation 
in 1869 and 1870 at Cleveland, and in suc- 
cessive years at Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Detroit, New York, New Jersey, Washing- 
ton, Louisville, Omaha, Minneapolis, To- 
peka, Chicago, and Des Moines, In 1871 
she was appointed a justice of the peace by 
Gov. Claflin, but was declared ineligible 
by the Supreme Court judges. For 33 
years she has gone before the Legislature 
asking for the repeal of women’s legal dis- 
abilities. Some of these she has lived to 
see abolished. Vassar and Wellesley, Rad- 
cliffe and Smith, Boston University, 
Wesleyan, Bates, Colby, and Brown, 
the University of Vermont, and the 
Institute of Technology, have all opened 
their doors to women since then. When, 
on Nov. 6, 1873, the Medical School of 
Boston University celebrated its admis- 
sion of women, Mrs. Howe greeted its ac- 
tion with a poem, entitled “The Open 
Dvor,”’ from which I will quote the fol- 
lowing stanzas: 


The Master said: ‘I am the Door. 

The world is dark with doubt and sin, 
Hidden the good that men imp!ore, 

But after me ye enter in. 


“The ancient barriers I disown, 
The distant and the dark control, 

Who with your onward steps have thrown 
God’s sunshine open to the soul.” 





Another mystic door I know, 
The entrance to this world of ours, 
And she who opens it bears low 
A wondrous weight of pains and powers. 


O men that plan the stately pile, 

Where law and learning hold theirsway, 
And drive with subterfuge and wile 

Your mothers from the door away,— 


Undo the doors! In God’s high noon 
An equal heritage have we; 

Your cold exclusion’s out of tune 
With Nature’s hospitality. 


See where the word of freedom lives 
To bridge the gulf of Ages o’er; 

Learn how the Eternal Giver gives, 
And keep with Christ the open door! 


Among the agencies which have paved 
the way tor the federation of women’s clubs 
which now covers the American continent 
and encircles the globe, the society for the 
Advancement of Women—the Woman's 
Congress—stands preéminent. Of that 
society Mrs. Howe was one of the central 
figures, and did more than any other one 
woman to give it national celebrity. 

The woman’s department of the Na- 
tional Exposition in New Orleans was a 
revelation to thousands of Southern wom- 
en of feminine tact and management, 
under the official supervision of Mrs. 
Howe, who did much t» make it a success, 

Nor is it only with reform that I asso- 
ciate our friend. It was my good for- 
tune to be with her twenty-seven years 
ago in the lovely island of San Domingo, 
when Dr. Howe was Governor of Samana, 
and to meet her in the picturesque old 
city founded by Columbus, presiding over 
a group of gay young American ladies, 
her daughter Maud and others, to the 
astonishment of the natives. We were 
expansionists in those early days, and 
stood with President Grant for tropical 
annexation, with the consent of the in 
habitants, in the seventies. What long, 
frihttul years of suffering and bloodshed 
would have been saved to unhappy Cuba 
if we had then succeeded! 

Thousands of women and men during 
the past half century have found in Mrs. 
Howe a realization of the coming woman, 
as daughter, sister, wife, mother, and 
ci:izen—a leader and exemplar in public 
and in private life. They join us to-night, 
on this her eightieth birthday, in hoping 
that her life may long be spared, and in 
wishing her increasing happiness with 
revolving years. 


Mr. William Lloyd Garrison was called 
on to speak of Mrs. Howe’s anti-slavery 
record. He said: 


MR. GARRISON'S ADDRESS. 
If 


“All that should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 


are evidences of a successful life, surely 
that success crowns the four-score years 
of our honored guest. And yet, how in- 
appropriate the adjective ‘“‘old,’’ which 
bears no relation whatever to the spirit, 
the true personality we celebrate! If the 
world should ever be really convinced of 
the unbroken continuance of life, which it 
universally professes, and as universally 
denies by its action when bereavements 
come, Dr. Holmes’s happy reckoning of 
sO many years “‘young’’ would be the only 
phrase fitly to describe the tender age of 
80 or 90, in an upward career whose 
length must beggar the resources of the 
calendar. 

If age is, therefore, relative, so is the 
test of ‘‘honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends.’’ They do not always imply a life 
put to its highest use. Adventitious cir- 
cumstances deflect the worldly judgment 
of individual worth. Many a noble soul, 
friendless and unrecognized, has passed 
from sight, whoSe supreme success only 
the perspective of time could reveal. 

The ultimate measure of a career is its 
unselfishness and the value of its contri- 
bution to its day and generation. That 
test our friend can abide. Birth, talent, 
social position,—these are but accidents; 
their dedication to humanity and civiliza- 
tion is the service which exacts and de- 
serves our tribute. It is not Lydia Maria 
Child, the youthful writer, the pet and 
fashion of the day, that history exalts. It 
is the woman who laid her utmost gifts 
upon the altar of freedom, receiving in 
exchange the abuse and neglect of her 
former admirers, when ‘‘old dreams van- 


things became new.’’ Edmund Quincy, 
wit and scholar, leaves a precious mem- 
ory because he gave both wit and scholar- 
ship to the slave’s cause, finding in the 
companionship of the abolitionists in Mrs. 
Chapman’s parlor a delight unknown in 
the social circle to which he was born. 

To Charles Sumner came also the 
choice, so hard to make when inclination 
and duty clash. Whittier’s verse describes 
the conflict when the voice of duty whis- 
pered to the student: 
***Forego thy dreams of lettered ease, 

Put thou the scholar’s promise by, 
The rights of man are more than these.’ 
He heard, and answered: ‘Here am I!’” 

And Whittier himself has left us his 
confession of gratitude for the instrumen- 
tality that early turned him away from 
what Roger Williams called ‘the world’s 
great trinity, — pleasure, profit, and 
honor,” to take sides with the poor and 
oppressed. ‘I am not insensible to liter- 
ary reputation,”’ he wrote. ‘I love, per- 
haps too well, the praise and good-will of 
my fellow-men; but I set a higher value 
on my name as appended to the Anti- 
Slavery Declaration of 1833 than on the 
title-page of any book. . . . Lrejvice that 
I have been able to maintain the pledge of 
that signature; and that, in the long in- 
tervening years, 
‘* (My voice, though not the loudest, has been 

heard 

Wherever Freedom raised her cry of pain. 


Mrs. Howe, in her interesting recollec- 
tions, tells of her early and natural preju- 
dice against the abolition leaders, who, in 
a time of stress and trial, were compelled 
for the slave’s sake to use harsh and rug- 
ged words of truth, I, also, have memories 
of the estimate held by them of the writ- 
ers then receiving popular praise, whose 
pens, confined to the conventional paths 
of literature, brought no ray of hope to 
the oppressed. And [ was witness of the 
re-adjustment of opposing views when a 
higher aspiration than that for literary 
excellence led Mrs. Howe to concentrate 
her powers in behalf of the humanities. 
Then her critics discovered, as did Mrs. 
Browning of her future lover, that she 
was like 
“*. . , some pomegranate which, if cut deep 

down the middle, 

Showed a heart within blood-tinctured, of a 

veined humanity.”’ 

That our honored friend never forfeited 
her social standing by her unqualified 
identification with unfashionable reforms, 
was because society was too selfish to 
forego the grace and charm which her in- 
clusion lent it. But the love and rever 
ence which came to ber from the larger 
world was a sincere tribute to its belief 
that, were the choice forced upon her, so- 
ciety and not reform would be surren- 
dered. Faith in her became absolute. 
When she took up the woman’s burden, — 
as far removed from the ‘‘white man’s 
burden” as are peace and justice from war 
and the ‘benevolent assimilation’ of 
alien races by shot and shell,--she never 
wavered nor relaxed her hold. In the 
history of the cause her name is destined 
to be cherished and magnified. 

It was fortunate that Mrs. Howe was 
not simply content to make the songs of a 
people, but still demanded her right to 
help make the laws. I join in your wish 
that many years of honor and service may 
still be hers. Perhaps she has yet in store 
another hymn which, transcending battles 
and republics, shall sound the key-note of 
universal peace and brotherhood, and be 
lifted in harmony by all the voices of the 
earth. 


Mrs. CHENEY: There are so many as- 
pects to Mrs. Howe’s many-sided life that 
I hardly know which to touch upon next; 
but there is one which has always seemed 
to me of great worth and power—the fact 
that she was worthily mated to a hero. 
It was so lung ago that some of you do 
not remember the time when she had that 
great power beside her, and do not know 
about Dr. Howe’s work for the blind, and 
for the Greeks. So I have asked Mr San- 
born to speak to us about the man who 
was worthily mated with our noblest 
woman, 


MR. F. B, SANBORN’S SPEECH. 
Mr. Sanborn said: 


It is related that the Supreme Being, 
who is named differently in different re- 
ligions, once determined to give a dinner 
party. In his invitations, he left out all 
the men (he was more exclusive than you 
are, for you have a few of us), and instead 
he invited all the virtues, the great virtues 
and the small ones; and it was noticed 
that the latter were much prettier and 
more amiable than the former. When all 
the others were talking sociably together, 
it was observed that there were two dis- 
tinguished ladies who did not seem to be 
acquainted, and the Master of the feast 
called them together, and introduced to 
one another Beneficence and Gratitude, 
who had never met before in the world’s 
history. You seem to have advanced 
since those days, for when you see before 
you Beneficence (Mrs. Howe), you at once 
furnish the required gratitude. 

Dr. Howe always represented to me a 
class small among men, the knightly 
class. There was no need to ask in ad- 
vance where he would be found; he was 
always to be found where generosity and 
courage and the interests of the weak 
required him to be. This was illustrated 
by his first interview with Charles Sum- 
ner, the account of which I extracted 
from him; for it was with difficulty that 
the story of any of his good actions could 
be drawn from him. It was on the occa- 
sion of the Broad Street mob. In those days 
the Irish were much disliked by indus- 
trial Americans, and an American mob 
tried to exterminate the Irish inhabitants 
of Broad Street. Dr. Howe early made 
his appearance on the scene, long before 


what was necessary for the protection of 
the poor Irish, he found himself sup- 
ported by a tall young man whom he had 
never seen before. After the riot was 
put down, be found that the young man 
was Charles Sumner. I have no doubt 
that what drew our friend here to Dr. 
Howe was the same feeling. There are 
some really ‘‘superior’’ persons, and they 
always have a feeling that there are cer- 
tain things which they must do, and 
whatever the difficulties in the way, they 
are found doing them. Despite the dif- 
ference of sex and of latitude (for in those 
days Boston was in a very different lati- 
tude from New York), Mrs. Howe felt 
this same disposition to protect the poor. 
The small virtues easily grow into great 
ones when they have a good gardener. 
Although their occupations were different, 
Dr. Howe and Mrs. Howe were united in 
their purpose to leave the world better 
than they found it, and to give the down- 
trodden their fair chance in life. Dr. 
Howe was the most romantic character 
that ever appeared in this country. It 
was a happy thonght of the divine powers 
to unite two such romantic careers as his 
and that of his wife, who is still with us 
to-day in her golden youth. 


MRS. FIELDS’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. James T. Fields spoke of the good 
work done by Mrs. Howe in establishing 
the Saturday Morning Club in Boston, and 
other clubs in other cities. She said: 
‘The continuance of high aims and activi- 
ties into old age is one of the most beauti- 
ful things in the world.” 


MRS. LOWE'S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe was asked if 
she had not a little poem in her pocket. 
Mrs. Lowe said: 


I have my poem in my heart, but not in 
my pocket. When we remember Dr. Mar- 
tineau and Dr. Furness, retaining in ad- 
vanced age their clearness of mind and 
their interest in all good things, it is de- 
lightful to think that women also have 
this power. Ido not believe Mrs. Howe 
has any aches or pains; if she has, she will 
not tell of them. I believe she is a Chris- 
tian Scientist of the best kind! 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell was called upon 
by Mrs. Cheney to read some verses writ- 
ten by his daughter. He said: ‘‘My wife 
refused to write her graduating essay at 
Oberlin, unless she was allowed to read it 
herself, but my daughter refuses to give 
us her verses to-day unless I will read 
them for her. This shows how times have 
changed.’”’ Mr. Blackwell then read the 
following, addressed ‘*To Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe, for thirty-three years president of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation,” 

MISS BLACKWELL’S VERSES. 


What shall we say on this glad day, 
*Mid love, and smiles, and tears, 

To her whose birth has blessed the earth 
For eighty glorious years? 


With every year she grows more dear, 
More sweet, more wise, more weighty ; 

For “sweet sixteen” is good, but green— 
Far richer is sweet eighty! 


Let poets praise her silvery lays; 
Let scholars praise her learning; 

Let patriots speak, with flushing cheek, 
Of war-songs grand and burning 


Yet more, far more than student-lore, 
Or songs that she has sung us 

Of peace or strife, we prize the life 
That she has lived among us— 


A life so white, the fiercest light 
That fame can cast upon her 

Can but display in clearer ray 
The things that do her honor. 


O shades of night, and error’s blight! 
Chis dame was born to trouble you; 
Through twenty years of hopes and fears 

She led the A. A. W. 


O’er all the land that noble band 
The sparks of light have scattered, 

Till splendid pyres and beacon-fires 
The realm of shade have shattered. 


When truths were new, and friends were few, 
And women’s need was sorest, 

They sowed the seed that now indeed 
Is grown a stately forest. 


Here where we meet, one voice most sweet 
In vain our ears desire; 
I speak to-day as best [ may 
or one now ‘‘gone up higher.” 


O comrade tried, who kept her side 
When press and pulpit fought her! 
One grateful word must here be heard 
From Lucy Stone’s one daughter. 


Our good cause grows, despite its foes ;— 
Blithe, brave, and self-reliant, 

’Tis now upsprung a stripling strong, 
And soon shall be a giant. 


But when ’twas yet a babe, beset 
By ridicule and danger, 

Puny and small, despised by all— 
She loved the little stranger. 


Through its disguise, her prophet-eyes 
Discerned the hidden angel, 

And from that hour, with truth and power, 
She preached our glad evangel. 


Steep were the ways and dark the days 
When she took up our quarrel— 

Let none forget this bay-leaf, set 
Among her wreath of laurel! 


Let others praise her wit and grace, 
Her genius in its splendor, 

Her skill in art, her tender heart— 
I praise the faith’s defender! 


Soldier of truth in age and youth, 
Keen in each high endeavor, 
Her valiant soul yet seeks the goal 
Where wars shall cease forever. 


Full many a gem her diadem 

Bears in its brilliant cluster, 

But which among the glittering throng 
Shines with the brightest lustre? 


Which is most dear to hearts sincere— 
Which holds the highest station 

Of all the names by which she claims 
Our love and veneration? 


The list is long—the titles throng — 


Thinker and seer and pioneer 
And patriot and preacher; 


A hero’s bride, a nation's pride, 
A scholar and a statist, 

A queen of song, a foe of wrong— 
The last is still the greatest! 


The world to-day has said its say; 
When angels write her story 

With pens that shine, what golden line 
Will glow with richest glory? 


That, though her life was full and rife 
With pleasures in possession, 

She strove to save the wronged, the slave, 
The victims of oppression. 


She felt for all in tyrant thrall— 
The Ethiop and the Fenian, 

Cretan and Jew, and Russian, too— 
Italian and Armenian; 


Cuban and Greek alike can speak 
How, in a dull and sodden 

And selfish time, in every clime 
She feels for the down-trodden. 


Each fleeting hour confirms her power, 
Each day we love her better; 

Each year departs, and leaves our hearts 
Bound in a stronger fetter. 


These golden ties we dearly prize; 
Late, late may they be sundered! 

Dear Mrs. Howe, do make a vow 
To live to be a hundred! 


Mrs. Whiton Stone read a beautiful 
poem which we tried to secure for the 
JOURNAL, but it was reserved for the 
Transcript. Mrs. Cheney then read the 
following: 

MRS. CHENEY’S POEM. 


Happily the sun of Ma 
Climbs its long and brilliant way, 
Bringing round her natal day. 
Temperance, sweetness, hope and truth 
Keep her in perpetual youth. 
Still the gentle after-glow 
Lingers on the horizon low, 
Mingling past and future bright, 
In the Great Eternal Light, 
Ever radiant to our sight. 


Eighty years, and yet again 
Still we hear the sweet refrain 
After all the joy and pain, 
Answering to every mood: 
“T am happy, life is good. 
Welcome storm or sunny weather, 
If it binds all hearts together, 
And wy sisters ual me stand 
Clasping still my loving hand 
In a true, united band.” 


Bless the past and greet the morrow, 
Pluck the sweetness out of sorrow, 
For the future courage borrow! 
All her life is safely ours, 
Youthful hope and ripened powers ; 
Now the richest fruit has come, 
Ready for the immortal home. 


All is one, and ours for aye, 

And on every nata) day 

We will sing and we will say, 

“God bless our leader and our friend, 
Whose help to us will never end!” 

Mrs. Howe was to have recited the 
‘Battle Hymn,” but as the hour was late 
she declined to do so. She made instead 
a request that the New England Women’s 
Club would ask the State Federation to 
present to the General Federation a 
resolution of protest against lynchings and 
similar barbarisms. It was unanimously 
voted to do so, The company then rose, 
joined hands, and closed the exercises 
after the club’s time-honored fashion, by 
singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” 





-_<--_.— 


MRS. HOWE AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the guest of 
honor at Wellesley College last Saturday 
afternoon, when the chapel was crowded 
with students to listen to her talk on 
“Brook Farm.” Mrs. Howe drew a 
graphic picture of the life and thought of 
50 years ago, and gave many personal rec- 
ollections of famous men of the time. At 
the close, the students sang ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.’ Then the girls 
gathered in the first and second floor cen- 
tres and gave the Wellesley cheer for Mrs. 
Howe, and each class, from senior to 
freshman, gave its peculiar yell in her 
honor. Miss Olive Rosencranz, the presi- 
dent of '99, in behalf of the students, pre- 
sented Mrs. Howe with eighty deep-red 
roses, in remembrance of her 80th birth- 
day. A reception was tendered Mrs. Howe 
later by the department of English litera- 
ture in the Horsford parlor. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


A curious one-act play has been seen 
lately on the stage of the Cracow Theatre. 
A Polish lady, Marie Zapolska, who is 
known as a successful playwright, has 
tried the experiment of writing a drama 
without a single male character in it. Out 
of sixteen dramatis persone fourteen are 
unmarried women, who attend a reception 
at the heroine's on the eve of her wedding. 

The experiment of employing women in 
Germany as clerks and directors of small 
post-offices has been so satisfactory that 
the department is now appointing women 
assistants in the telegraph and telephone 
offices. A great many women have also 
been appointed to take full charge of 
small post-offices, preference being given 
to widows and daughters of deceased post- 
masters. Those who have been in the 
employ of the government for a long time 
are to receive a salary of $285 per year, 
with an extra allowance of $119 for house 
rent. 


Lady Henry Somerset calls attention to 
the urgent need of police matrons south 
of the Tweed. She points out that the 
system has been at work in Glasgow for 














and woman’s equality. She gave Lucy Stone 


ished, old associates departed, and all 


the soldiers got there; and while doing 


Mother and saint and teacher, 
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also in operation at Edinburgh, and its 
excellent results are admitted. Lady 
Henry shows the inconsistency of allow- 
ing that matronly supervision is necessary 
for workhouse and infirmary, but denying 
that it is necessary for police inmates. 

A London paper suggests a memorial to 
Mrs. Rogers, stewardess of the steamer 
Stella, which was cast away in March, 
with great loss of life. After aiding the 
women passengers, to the last one, to se- 
cure life belts and take their places in the 
boat, she refused to overcrowd it by en- 
tering herself, and went down with the 
ship. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. SEVERANCE. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

I beg space to correcta singular blunder 
in your copy of the signers to the appeal 
to the Peace Conference, Mrs. Leland 
Stanford is given as President of the 
“Forum” of San Francisco, of the ‘‘Fri- 
day Morning Club” of Los Angeles, the 
“Ebell” and the ‘‘Ruskin” of that city. 
Besides being a difficult matter for a 
woman or a man to preside over a society 
of a city 400 miles and more distant from 
the home of the person, it isa fact that 
the names of the presidents of all these 
clubs were properly printed on the lists 
sent on; and besides this, also, Mrs. Stan- 
ford is not a president of any club, in her 
own or any other city, but is, and should 
be, known from her own fine record as 
having joined with her husband, Governor 
and Senator Stanford, in the gift of the 
superb estate to the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University and the equally superb endow- 
ment of that University, to the interests 
of which she is wisely and faithfully de- 
voted, and loyal to her husband’s wishes 
and plans in regard to it. 

As to the incorporation of my maiden 
name, “Seymour,’”’ in the appeal, some 
confusion is reported to me. I can only 
explain that the use of it, of late, has 
brought pleasant greetings from early 
school friends, and others, and that all 
can identify the writer by the fact in the 
same appeal, of her being first president 
of the New England Women’s Club of 
Boston. Cc. M. 8. 


-_—<-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


It is a part of my religion to look well 
after the cheerfulness of life, and let the 
dismals shift for themselves.— Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

Senator Lounsbury bore the brunt of 
the fight in behalf of the woman suffrage 
bill the other day in the Connecticut Sen- 
ate, and Senator Callahan was its chief 
opponent, 

This week will be made notable by the 
eightieth birthdays of Queen Victoria and 
Julia Ward Howe. Long life yet to these 
grand old women of Great Britain and the 
United States!— Boston Globe. 

In Brett’s ‘Footprints of Statesmen” 
occurs this passage: ‘George the Second 
had not the abilities of his father. For- 
tunately for him, by his side stood the 
Queen, Caroline of Anspach, who showed 
through her life that capacity for govern- 
ment which England has been lucky 
enough to find in female sovereigns.” 

Miss Marietta Holley (‘‘Josiah Allen’s 
Wife’’) has been visiting New York City, 
and has been extensively entertained by 
her friends and admirers. Among those 
who have held functions in her honor are 
Mrs. Joseph Knapp, of the Hotel Savoy, 
and Mrs. Will Carleton, of Greene Avenue, 
Brooklyn, who gave a luncheon in her 
honor, at which Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, Miss Fanny 
Crosby, Mrs. Robert McDonald, Mrs. 
Hannah Avery Clark, and other well- 
known persons were guests. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin has received 
from the French government the decora- 
tion of the order of Officer of the Acad- 
emy. The ceremony took place at Mrs. 
Henrotin’s residence, the decoration be- 
ing conferred by H. Merou, Consul of 
France. It is in recognition of the ‘‘noble 
and devoted services’ of Mrs. Henrotin. 
As vice-president of the board of women 
managers of the Columbian Exposition, 
she extended to delegates from France a 
most cordial welcome; her influence has 
always been exercised in favor of ‘‘the 
traditional friendship between France and 
the United States,’’ and of late she has 
greatly aided the work of the Alliance 
Frangaise in Chicago. 


| 





CHILDREN’ Ss COLUMN. 


MAY. 








BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





Up through the wood-paths, with bird songs 
about her, 

May has come softly, the beautiful child! 

Skies that were joyless and sullen without 
her 

Broke into sunshine above her and smiled. 


Green on the uplands the wheat fields are 
springing, 
Cowslips are shining and daisies are white; 
Through the broad meadows the waters are 
singing, 
Brimming with melody, flashing with light. 
Ruddy with clover the orchards are growing, 
Flecked by the shadows that tremble and 
glide: 
Round their gray trunks, when the west wind 
is blowing, 
Sways the young grass in a billowy tide. 
Strong as the arms of a giant, yet tender, 
See what a treasure they lift to the sky! 
Take your red roses, aflame with their splen- 
dor, 
We love the apple-trees, Robin and I. 
->*o 
MRS. HOWE’S CHILDREN. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's daughter, 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards, in her little book, 
entitled ‘‘When I was Your Age,” tells 
many delightful stories of her childhood. 
There were four sisters and a brother, 
besides another brother whodied. These 
children were Julia Romana, Florence 
(called Flossy), Harry, Laura, and Maud. 
Mrs. Richards writes of a summer they 
spent at the sea-side: 

We all learned to swim more or less, 
but Flossy was the best swimmer. 

Sometimes we went to bathe in the 
afternoon instead of the morning, if the 
tide suited better. I remember one such 
time when we came delightfully near 
having an adventure. It was full moon, 
and the tide was very high. We had 
loitered along the beach after our bath, 
gathering mussels to boil for tea, picking 
up gold-shells or scallop-shells, and pupch- 
ing seaweed bladders, which pop charm- 
ingly if you do them right. 

German Mary, the good, stupid nurse 
who was supposed to be taking care of us, 
knew nothing about tides; and when we 
came back to the little creek which we 
must cross on leaving the beach, lo! the 
creek was a deep, broad stream, the like 
of which we had never seen. What was 
to be done? Valiant Flossy proposed to 
swim across and get help, but Mary 
shrieked and would not hear of it, and we 
all protested that it was impossible. Then 
we perceived that we must spend the 
night on the beach; and when we were 
once accustomed to the idea, it was not 
without attraction for us. The sand was 
warm and dry, and full of shells and 
pleasant things; it was August, and the 
night would be just cool enough for com- 
fort after the hot day; we had a pailful of 
blackberries which we had picked on the 
way down, meaning to eat them during 
our homeward walk; Julia could tell us 
stories. Altogether it would be a very 
pleasant occasion. And then to think of 
the romance of it! ‘*The Deserted Chil- 
dren!’ ‘‘Alone on a Sandbank!”’ ‘The 
Watchers of the Tide!’ There was no 
end to the things that could be made out 
of it. So, though poor Mary wept and 
wrung her hands, mindful (which I can- 
not remember that we were) of our mother 
waiting for us at home, we were all very 
happy. 

The sun went down in golden state. 
Then, turning to the land, we watched 
the moon rising, in softer radiance, but 
no less wonderful and glorious. Slowly 
the great orb rose, turning from pale gold 
to purest silver. The sea darkened, and 
presently a little wind came up, and be- 
gan to sing with the murmuring waves. 
We sang, too, some of the old German 
student-songs which our mother had 
taught us, and which were our favorite 
ditties. They rang out merrily over the 
water: 

Die Binschgauer woliten wallfahrten geh’n! 
(The Binschgauer would on a pilgrimage 

go!) 
or,— 
Was kommt dort von der Hoh'? 
(What comes there over the hill ?) 

Then Julia told usaetory. Perhaps it 
was the wonderful story of Red-cap,—a 
boy who met a giant in the forest, and 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely cerange the 
whole system when entering it through 
the mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions from 
reputable physicians, as the damage they 
will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them, Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. It is taken in- 
ternally, and made in Toledo, O., by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











did something to help him, I cannot re- 
member what. Whereupon the grateful 
giant gave Red-cap a covered silver dish, 
with a hunter and a hare engraved upon 
it. When the boy wanted anything he 
must put the cover on, and ask the 
hunter and hare to give him what he 
desired; but there must be a rhyme in the 
request, else it cou'd not be granted. 
Red-cap thanked the giant, and as soon 
as he was alone put the cover on the dish 
and said,— 
‘Silver hunter, silver hare, 

Give me a ripe and juicy pear! 
Taking off the cover, he found the finest 
pear that ever was seen, shining like pure 
gold, with a crimson patch on one side. 
It was so delicious that it made Red-cap 
hungry; so he covered the dish again and 
said: 

“Silver hunter, silver rabbit, 
Give me an apple, and I’ll grab it!’’ 

Off came the cover, and, lo! there was an 
apple the very smell of which was too 
good for any one save the truly virtuous, 
It was so large that it filled the dish, and 
its flavor was not to be described, so won- 
derful was it! A third time the happy 
Red-cap covered his dish, and cried: 

‘‘Hunter and hare of silver each, 

Give me a soft and velvet peach!”’ 
And when he saw the peach he cried out 
for joy, for it was like the peaches that 
grew on the crooked tree just by the 
south door of the greenhouse at Green 
Peace; and those were the best trees in 
the garden, and therefore the best in the 
world, 

The trouble about this story is that I 
never can remember any more of it, and I 
cannot find the book that contains it. 
But it must have been about this time 
that we were hailed from the opposite 
side of the creek; and presently a boat 
was run out, and came over to the sand 
beach and took us off. The people at the 
Poor Farm, which was on a hill close by, 
had seen the group of Crusoes and come 
to our rescue. They greeted us with 
words of pity (which were quite unneces- 
sary), rowed us to the shore, and then 
kindly harnessed the farm-horse and drove 
us home. German Mary was loud in her 
thanks and expressions of relief; our 
mother also was grateful to the good peo- 
ple; but from us they received scant and 
grudging thanks. If they had only 
minded their own business and let us 
alone, we could have spent the night ona 
sandbank! Now, it was not likely that 
we ever should! And, indeed, we never 
did. 


” 
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TWO DISTINGUISHED GRANDMOTHERS. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the poet and 
reformer, whose portrait you will find in 
this paper, has ten grandchildren, of 
whom she is very fond. They think she 
is the dearest and most delightful grand- 
mother in the world, and they will help 
to-day in the celebrating of her eightieth 
birthday. 

Queen Victoria, who is just three days 
older than Mrs. Howe, has over thirty 
grandchildren, and about as many great- 
grandchildren. She has been called the 
‘grandmother of Europe.’’ The German 
Emperor is her grandson; the Russian 
Empress is her granddaughter; the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, also a sover- 
eign prince, is her grandson; and another 
granddaughter will sit, in the due course 
of events, on the throne of Roumania. 

Little Dorothy Drew, granddaughter of 
Mr. Gladstone, visited the Queen at Wind- 
sor Castle a year or so ago, and this is the 
pretty story she tells: 

‘‘An Indian man whom the Queen likes 
very much was at the door. The next 
moment we stood before the great Queen 
whom grandpapa served for sixty years. 
She was just another woman like grand- 
mamma, with a white cap on her head. I 
courtesied, and kissed her, and told her 
my name,—Dorsie,—and of grandpapa, 
and all our pet names at Hawarden Castle. 

“The Queen put on her glasses, and 
asked me to go to the other side of the 
room, so that she could see me better. 
Then she took a little jewel case, and 
said: ‘This is for you.’ I opened it, and 
saw a darling little brooch. I courtesied, 
and kissed her, and said: ‘Thank you, 
very much.’ She looked very nice and 





kind, and I liked her very much, The 
Queen kissed me again, and mother and I 
went away.”’ 


HUMOROUS 


Mamma—The folks n next door complain 
that our boys have been making more 
noise than usual, 

Papa—lIt isn’t possible.— Puck. 


Bowlder—I tell you what, Meekly, you 
don’t know how to manage your wife. 

Meekly—Yes, | do, too. 

Bowlder—Then why don’t you do it, if 
you know how? 

Meekly (gloomily)—Because she won't 
let me.—Town Topics. 


The pupils in a school were asked to 
give the difference between a biped and a 
quadruped. One boy gave the following: 

“A biped has two legs, and a quadru- 
ped has four legs; therefore, the differ- 
ence between a biped and a quadruped is 
two legs.”’ 

Big Sister (shouting to Bobby)—Bahbee! 
You're wanted to do an errand! 

Bobby (shouting back)—Tell mother I 
can’t do it now; I’m busy. 

Big Sister—It’s not mother who wants 
you; it’s father. 

Bobby (hastily)— All right! Tell him I’m 
coming!—Tit Bits. 

Two sisters visiting in Ireland got into 
conversation with a tenant of their hos- 
tess. One of the girls, who is quite stout, 
asked the old Irishwoman if she would 
have known them for sisters. ‘‘Well,” 
was the answer, with a smile that would 
have put the blarney stone itself to the 
blush, ‘tye look alike; but yer sister's 
slender, while you, miss—well, you favor 
the quane.’-— New York Evening Sun. 


As Sir Walter Scott was riding with a 
friend near Abbotsford, he came to a 
field gate, which an Irish beggar opened 
for him, Sir Walter wanted to give him 
a sixpence; but he found that he had not 
so small a coin in his purse. ‘Here, my 
good fellow,” said he, ‘there is a shilling 
for you; but, mind, you Owe me a six- 
pence.’’ “God bless your honor!’ ex- 
claimed the Irishman. ‘*May your honor 
live till I pay you!’ 


As a distinguished member of the Irish 
bar passed down Pill Lane in Dublin one 
day, the following conversation took place 
between a fishwoman and a man: ‘‘Faix, 
if ye had all the larnin’ that that gentle- 
man has got under bis hair, ye might con- 
sider yerself a wise man!’ said the wo- 
man. “Oh, thin, I’d sooner have the 
money he has in his purse,’’ replied the 
man. ‘More fool you, thin!’ said the 
woman. ‘Sure, ’tis with their brains the 
likes of him fills their pockets.”’ 








A THING OF THE PAST. 

“T suffered great agony from dyspepsia. 
Everything I ate distressed me, no matter 
how simple the food. I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, with an occasional 
dose of Hood’s Pills, and dyspepsia is a 
thing of the past. I am entirely cured.” 
Miss MARIE T. Gros, Weymouth, Mass. 





Hoop’s Pius give strength even while 
their cathartic qualities are at work. 
Easy to take. 








DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 


Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Open Evenings. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


oF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBON ETTE 


Photograph Moustiag and Pictore Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 














EDUCATIONAL 


LER 





Faelten 
Pianoforie 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, 








Mass. 


The proper time to visit the school is 
Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL... 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


while itis in session. 





Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis ae 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sewes. 
46th year. West NewTon, Mass, 





Oysarapoas COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE. 
PENN. med 9th month, 4th, oe 

minutes Saat road St. Station, "Phila. nder 4 

of Friends. Full college ccurses for both se: 

ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Thaue 

s. Healthful location, extensive 

buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

ae ful perticulpes address CHARLES Dr 

GA 0. P President. 


HOME MADE 


Bonbons Candies 


60 Cents go Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 


At Reasonable Prices 


made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 
East Boston! 

Orders by mail promptly attended to 































CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fult 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G, P. A., Chicago. 





HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD ToxxeL 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6,00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, '9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 

For are and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For eiemeste 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M, 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at eed 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
— Gaon 5 Sore to all points West y Ne 


ATSON, Gen’] Pass. A 
November 14, soe. 


1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 
; 1.10, 2.08, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








N. E. FESTIVAL AND BANQUET. 





The May Festival and Banquet of the New 
England W.S. A. will be held in Copley 
Hall, Boston, Wednesday, May 31, from 5 to 
10 P. M., with an exceptionally attractive 
programme. 

There will be addresses by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt of New York, chairman of 
the National Organization Committee; Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon 
Tillinghast of Connecticut, who represented 
the free silver side in the debate on the cur- 
rency question at one of our Fortnightlies a 
year or two since, and spoke so eloquently 
that she delighted even the strongest advo- 
cates of a gold standard; Dr. Nathan E. 
Wood of the Commonwealth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
Miss Sarah Bryant of Boston University. 
Mr. Sam Walter Foss, the Somerville libra- 
rian, author of ‘‘The Calf Path” and other 
brilliant poems, will read an original poem. 
There will be instrumental music, and Mrs. 
Alice Harris will sing. 

Tickets, $1.00 each, for sale at the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office. 





Sediiediamil 


CONFERENCE WITH MBS. CATT. 


The New England W. S. A. will hold a 
short business meeting at 3 Park Street, 
on Thursday June 1, at 2.30 P. M., for the 
election of officers. The rest of the after- 
noon will be devoted to a Conference 
with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, chair- 
man of the National Organization Com- 
mittee, who will speak on methods of 
suffrage work, and will be glad to answer 
questions. The Work Conferences con- 
ducted by Mrs. Catt at Grand Rapids were 
among the most interesting features of 
the National Convention. 

There is a strong wish to see and hear 
Mrs. Catt, and there has been some dis- 
satisfaction in consequence of the an- 
nouncement that no one would be admitted 
to the Conference on Thursday afternoon 
except those who were members of some 
Suffrage Association, local, State, New 
England, or National. It has been decided 
that each member of a Suffrage Associa- 
tion may bring one friend. 

For the Woman's Journal, 
REMINISCENCES OF MRS. HOWE. 


BY MARY A. LIVERMORE 





Some years ago there was on exhibition 
in Boston a very large picture of the 
battle of Gettysburg, painted, if I remem- 
ber aright, by Rothermel, for the city of 
Philadelphia. Every day, at a certain 
hour, the lurid canvas was explained to 
crowds uf spectators, and the awful story 
of the three days’ fight was rehearsed. 
On one occasion General Meade, the hero 
of the battle, was the raconteur, assisted 
by General Hall, whose exploits on that 
bloody field had won him the plaudits of 
the commander of the forces, It happened 
that Mrs. Howe and I went together to 
the exhibition on that day. 

General Meade’s narration was quite 
tame, and was given in such technical 
language that those unfamiliar with the 
nomenclature of war could not understand 
him, and he made little impression on any 
but the military men of the audience. 
General Hall followed in a brief supple- 
mentary talk. A born fighter, with mas- 
sive physique, the hot blood tingling in 
his veins from the memories evoked by 
his superior officer, he took up several 
important points of interest in the pro- 
longed struggle, over which General 
Meade had passed lightly, and elucidated 
them in language within the comprehen- 
sion of all. 

Immediately, we were plunged into the 
thickest and hottest of the fight. We felt 
the fierce rush of the contending forces, 
as if in their midst, and trembled in every 
nerve with the clash of the combatants. 
The roar of battle seemed to pervade the 
hall, and we heard the thunder of the 
great guns, the imperious call of the 
bugles, and the agonized shouts of the com- 
manding officers. The exultant cry of the 
victors mingled with the shrieks of the 
defeated, and we could almost see and 
taste the sulphurous smoke that shrouded 
the battlefield. The whole audience sat 
erect in breathless attention, with flashing 
eyes and crimsen cheeks, during the im- 
passioned speech of this soldier, who was 
jn his element when depicting events in 
which he had participated with fierce and 
frantic rapture. 

All through his narrative Mrs. Howe 
sat, white with horror, shading her eyes 
with her hand, as if to shut out the awful 


she said, when he had concluded, ‘‘what 
an appalling story! And yet men talk of 
the glories of war, and poets sing the 
praises of battle, and artists paint the 
frightful conflict for the benefit of pos- 
terity. Will a time ever come when the 
nations shall learn war no more?” She 
was so distressed that I proposed an ad- 
journment to the Parker House for 
luncheon. Consulting her watch, she 
came back to the routiuve of every-day life 
immediately. ‘Oh, no, indeed, I must go 
home,” she replied. ‘It is nearly two 
o’clock, and that is our dinner hour, Dr. 
Howe is very punctilious in his observance 
of dinner, and wants all his family present 
at that meal. I must go immediately, 
otherwise, instead of the battle of Gettys 
burg, there will be the battle of get his 
dinner!” 

The first time that I went to Gardiner, 
Me., to fill a lecture engagement, I made 
the acquaintance of three of the grand- 





MRS. LAURA E, 


RICHARDS, 


children of Mrs. Howe in a very delight- 
ful way. I was comfortably bestowed in 
the best rvom of the village hotel, when a 
slight tap summoned me to the door, 
where I found two dear little girls and a 
boy, who timidly informed me of their 
desire to make me a call. 

“We are the grandchildren of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe,” they said, ‘and as you 
are her friend we thought we would call 
on you, and welcome you to Gardiner. 
Our mamma, Mrs. Laura Richards, is away 
for the afternoon, and will not return in 
time for your lecture, but will see you in 
the morning.”’ 

They were charming children and very 
devoted lovers of their grandmother, as 
well as her ardent admirers. 

“Did you ever know a lovelier lady?” 
the little girls inquired, with delightful 
naivete, knows so much? 
She has been everywhere, and has read 
everything, and has written a great many 
books.”’ 

I did not allow the little chatterers to 
get ahead of me in their admiration of 
their “grandmamma,”’ would have 
laughed as heartily as [ did could she 
have heard her witty sayings and doings 


“or one who 


who 


MAUDE HOWE ELLIOT. 


MRs. 


comically recounted by my entertaining 
callers. All the while the lad who accom- 


panied them, whom they 


and 
and listened to the rhapsody of his sisters 
in silence. Both hands were plunged in his 


down in his chair, until he seemed in dan- 
ger of sitting on his shoulder-blades. At 
last, as the girls waxed more voluble and 
eulogistic, his patience gave way, and he 
burst forth in a very masculine fashion: 
“It seems to me that I have heard that 
my grandfather, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 


was something of a man!’ with immense 


emphasis on the word ‘‘something.”’ 

I hastened to assure the irate lad that 
his grandfather was one of the real heroes 
of the nineteenth century—a remarkable 
man in his ideals and achievements, in his 





carnage from her vision. ‘‘Oh, my God!” 


bravery and heroism, and, above all, in 














called | 
“Brother Sam,’’ I think, was ill at ease, | 


pockets, and with his head thrown back | 
he studied the ceiling, gradually slipping | 





his forgetfulness of self, and his chivalric 
devotion to all good causes, and to all 
children of misfortune. The boy was ap 
peased immediately. 

“T know all that,” he said, “and that i: 
why I'd like to have something said of 
him once in a while. I’m fond of my 
grandmother, too, and I’m proud of my 
grandfather.” 

And now the tide of talk set towards 








whence no traveller returns.” 
everlasting principles of liberty, equality, 


and fraternity still live in the hearts of 
Mrs. Howe’s younger admirers, and con- 


tinue to animate ber own. H. B. B. 





-_--— 


DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


Mrs. Laura E,. Richards, in “When I 
gives the following 


Was Your Age,”’ 


DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


Dr. Howe, with whose remarkable life the 
children were well acquainted. The boy 
was no longer taciturn, for he admired 
his grandfather, and dwelt on the won- 
derful prowess of his early life with much 
feeling. When the little folks were ready 
to say ‘‘good-by,” and like older people 
had flattered me with the assurance that 
they had had a delightful call, I said to 
the boy: 

*T am sure you will agree with me that, 
great man as your grandfather is, he has 
a fitting mate in your grandmother,”’ 

“Oh, my grandmother’s all right, every 
time! You may bet your life on that!” he 
shouted, as he ran down the stairway. To 
which his sisters smilingly assented, ‘‘ We 
think so.”” It is no small thing to be an 
ideal grandmother. 


-_- 


MRS. HOWE’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


On May 27, 1889, ten years ago to day, 
when Mrs. Julia Ward Howe celebrated 
her 70th birthday, ‘tthe beloved puets, 
John G, Whittier aod James Russell Low- 
ell, sent letters of congratulation. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote Mrs. Howe that 
‘to be seventy years young is sometimes 
far more cheerful and hopeful than to be 
forty years old.’ Hon. George William 
Curtis wrote, ‘I shall still be a little too 





lame to venture so far away from home as | things to be overcome.”’ Indeed, this was 





graphic picture of her father, Dr. Samuel 
G Howe: 


He was tall and very erect, with the 
carriage and walk of a soldier. His hair 
was black, with silver threads in it; his 
eyes were of the deepest and brightest 
blue Lever saw. They were eyes full of 
light: to us it was the soft, beaming light 
of love and tenderness, but sometimes to 
others it was the tlash of a sword. He 
was very handsome; in his youth he had 
been thought one of the handsomest men 
of his day. It was a gallant time, this 
youth of our father. When hardly more 
than a lad, he went out to help the brave 
Greeks who were fighting to free their 
country from the cruei yoke of the Turks. 
Dressed like them in the ‘‘snowy chemise 
and the shaggy capote,’”’ he shared their 
toils and their hardships; slept, rolled in 
his cloak, under the open stars, or sat 
over the camp-fire, roasting wasps strung 
on a stick like dried cherries. The old 


| Greek chieftains called him “the beautiful 


youth,’”’ aud loved him. Once he saved 
the life of a wounded Greek, at the risk of 
his own, as you shall read by and by in 
Whittier’s beautiful words; and the res- 
cued man followed him afterward like a 
dog, not wishing to lose sight of bim for 
an hour, and would even sleep at his feet 
at night. 

Our father always said, ‘‘Help people to 
help themselves; don’t accustom them to 
being helped by others.” Another saying 
of his, perbaps his favorite one, next to 
the familiar *‘Let justice be done, if the 
heavens fall!’ was this: “Obstacles are 


HENRY MARION HOWF, 


your kind invitation tempts me to stray, 
| and there were few obstacles that did not 


but no words of my regard and admira 
tion for Mrs, Howe will ever limp or lin 
ger.’’’ And Lucy Stone, in the Woman’s 


JOURNAL, rejoicing in these and other | 


manifestations of regard for the woman 
who was happily called by Colonel Higgin- 


son ‘‘one of the queen bees of the suffrage 


” 


hive,’’ sums up her description of the 


| event as follows: 


So for three days went on the celebra- 
tion of the honored birthday of Mrs. 


| Howe, which was shared by noble men 


and women on both sides of the ocean. 
Happy is she who has deserved it all! 
Many laurels belong to Mrs. Howe, but 
the most enduring is that which she has 
earned as the advocate and defender of 
equal rights for women.” 

Those five sweet and eloquent voices are 
no longer here to join in this later chorus 
of sympathetic congratulation. They have 
gone before her to “that bourne from 





one of the governing principles of his life; 


go down before that keen lance of his, 
always in rest and ready fora charge. 

There never was a tenderer or kinder 
father. He liked to make companions of 
his children, and was never weary of hav- 
ing us “tagging”’ at his heels. 

He loved to play and romp with us. 
Sometimes he would put on his great fur- 
coat, and come into the dining-room at 
dancing-time, on all-fours, growling hor- 
ribly, and pursue us into corners, we 
shrieking with delighted terror. Or he 
would sing for us, sending us into fits of 


| laughter, for he had absolutely no ear for 


music. 

When he was tired of romping or carry- 
ing us on his shoulder, he would say, 
“No; no more! I have a bone in my leg!”’ 
which excuse was accepted by us little 
ones in perfect good faith, as we thought 
it some mysterious but painful malady. 


Mrs. Richards gives this instance of her 
father’s quickness of decision, when the 


But the 











a 
Perkins Institution for the Blind too, 
fire: 


We were sitting at the dinner-table 
when a messenger came flying, ‘‘all wild 
with haste and fear,” to say that a fire 
had broken out at the Institution. Now 
in those days there lay between Green 
Peace and the Institution a remnant of 
the famous Washington Heights, where 
Washington and his staff had once made 
their camp. 

Much of the high ground had already 
been dug away, but there still remained a 
great hill sloping back and up from the 
garden wall, and terminating, on the side 
towards the Institution, in an abrupt 
precipice, some sixty feet high. The 
bearer cf the bad news had been forced to 
come round by way of several streets, thus 
losing precious minutes; but the Doctor 
did not know what it was to lose a 
minute. Before any one could speak, he 
was out of the house, ran through the 
garden, climbed the slope at the back, 
rushed like a flame across the green hill, 
top, and slid down the almost perpendic. 





MRS. FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 


ular face of the precipice! Bruised and 
panting, he reached the Institution and 
saw at a glance that the fire was in the 
upper story. Take time to go round to 
the door and up the stairs? Nothe! He 
‘‘swarmed”’ up the gutter-spout, and in 
less time than it takes to tell it was on 
the roof, and cutting away at the burning 
timbers, with an axe, which he had got 
hold of no one knows how. That fire was 
put out, as were several others at which 
our father assisted. 

Fire is swift, but it could not get ahead 
of the Doctor. 

These are a few of the stories; but, as I 
said, it needs a volume to tell all about 
our father’s life. I cannot tell in this 
short space how he worked with the 
friends of liberty to freé the slave; how he 
raised the poor and needy, and ‘helped 
them to help themselves;’’ how he was a 
light to the blind, and to all who walked 
in darkness, whether of sorrow, sin, or 
suffering. Most men absorbed in such 
high works as these, would have found 
scant leisure for family life and com- 
munion; but no finger ache of our father’s 
smallest child ever escaped his loving 
eare, no childish thought or wish ever 
failed to win his sympathy. We who had 
this high privilege of being his children 
love to think of him as the brave soldier, 
the wise physician, the great philan- 
throp’st; but dearest of all is the thought 
of him as our loving and tender father. 


ea O- 









MRS. JULIA ROMANA ANAGNOS 


RUDYARD KIPLING ON WOMEN. 





Not all the widespread sympathy felt 
for Rudyard Kipling in his late illness, nor 
all the delight derived from his stories, 
will save him from the righteous indigna- 
tion awakened among women by an 
ill-judged remark in a serial he is now 
contributing to McClure’s Magazine. It 
is a story of schoolboy life, and is so ex- 
cruciatingly funny that the elders as well 
as the boys are enjoying it, although the 
parents shake their heads over the amount 
of slang the rising generation will learn 
from it, and the number of pranks and 
practical jokes it will put into their heads, 
But in the current number the author be- 
comes quite unintentionally funny in 
another way, when, in the course of the 
tale, he throws in this remarkable sen- 
tence: 


The reserve of a boy is tenfold deeper 
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Ss 
than the reserve of a maid, she being 
made for one end only by blind Nature, 
put man for several. 

The “one end only” for which Mr. 
Kipling supposes women to have been 
created is, of course, maternity. Mother- 
hood is an important part of the life of 
every normal woman; probably the most 
delightful part, and certainly one of the 
most useful, if her children grow up such 
as to be a help in their day and generation. 
But no one is excusable in this age of the 
world for asserting that motherhood is 
the sole end for which women are fitted 
by nature. 

If Mr. Kipling had been a wounded 
soldier nursed by Florence Nightingale, 
or a Cuban reconcentrado fed by Clara 
Barton, or a prisoner changed from a 
beast to a human being by Mrs. Fry, or 
a drunkard reclaimed by Frances Willard, 
or a poor Londoner indebted for the whole- 
some housing of his family to Octavia 
Hill, or a “boy in blue” saved by the sup- 
plies raised for the Sanitary Commission 
by Mrs. Livermore, or a sinner won to 
righteousness by the preaching of Mrs. 
Booth, or a black man owing his freedom 
in part to Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, he 
might have had the conviction brought 
home to him that women as well as men 
are made for several things, and not for 
one thing only. 

There are a number of women who are 
as clearly designed by nature to write 
short stories as Rudyard Kipling himself: 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, Mary E. Wilkins, Octave Thanet, 
and others. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
as evidently made to write the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic as was Mr. Kipling 
to write the Recessional. The possession 
of a faculty is the best proof that nature 
meant it to be used; and all women have 
other faculties besides that of bearing 
children. They are using them, too, more 
and more every year. Any one that doubts 
it should look into the record of the 
Women’s Health Protective Associations, 
the Village Improvement Societies, and 
the organizations that are to-day doing the 
bulk of the world’s charitable and philan- 
thropic work. 

These other powers are not incompatible 
with motherhood. One of our most popu- 
lar story-writers, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, 
never found out that she could write, it is 
said, till after she was the mother of 
fifteen children. Mrs. Stowe’s son, at the 
celebration of her seventieth birthday, 
told one of the editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL that he wished the world could 
know how completely, in the eyes of her 
own family, the famous writer was over. 
shadowed by the perfect mother. Some- 
thing about Mrs. Howe as a mother may 
be gathered from the narrative of Mrs, 
Laura E. Richards, below. 

Mr. Kipling is still young, and that is 
some excuse for him. Moreover, there is 
probably an object-lesson in store for him. 
He bas a little daughter growing up. It 
is to be hoped that marriage and mother- 
hood will come to her in due time; but 
whether they do or not, if she inherits 
any share of her father’s brains she may 
be relied upon to show him that women 
are good for several things, and are not 
made ‘*for one end only.’’ A. 8. B. 


om 





MRS. HOWE AS A MOTHER. 


Beautiful glimpses of Mrs. Howe as a 
mother are given in Mrs. Laura E. Rich- 
ards’s charming book, “When I Was 
Your Age.’’ Of “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” Mrs. Richards writes: 


Our mother’s genius might soar as high 
as heaven on the wings of such a song as 
this; but we always considered that she 
was tied to our little string, and we never 
doubted (alas!) our perfect right to pull 
her downto earth whenever a matter of 
importance—such as a doll’s funeral or a 
sick kitten—was at hand. 

To her our confidences were made, for 
she had a rare understanding of the child- 
mind, We were always sure that Mamma 
knew ‘‘just how it was.” 

When ten-year-old Laura wrote, in a 
certain precious little volume bound in 
Scotch plaid, ‘‘Whence these longings 
after the infinite?’’ (1 cannot remember 
any more!) be sure that if any eyes were 
suffered to rest upon the sacred lines they 
were those kind, clear, understanding gray 
eyes of our mother. 

Through all and around all, like a 
laughing river, flowed the current of her 
wit and fun. No child could be sad in 
hercompany. If we werecold, there was 
amerry bout of “‘fisticuffs’’ to warm us; if 
we were too warm, there was a song or 
story while we sat still and ‘‘cooled off.”’ 
We all had nicknames, our own names 
being often too sober to suit her laughing 
mood. We were ‘‘Petotty,’’ ‘Jehu,’ 
“Wolly,”’ and ‘‘Bunks of Bunktown.” 

It was worth while to have measles and 
things of that sort, not because one had 
stewed prunes and cream-toast—oh, no!— 
but because our mother sat by us, and 
sang ‘Lord Thomas and Fair Elinor,” or 
some mystic ballad. 

It was very strange to us to find other 
children holding their revels without their 
father and mother. ‘‘Papa and Mamma” 
Were always the life and soul of ours. 

Sometimes our mother would give us a 
party,—and that was sure to be a delight- 
ful affair, with charades or magic lantern 





or something of the kind. She wrote to 
her sister: 

*“T have written a play for our doll 
theatre, and performed it yesterday after- 
noon with great success. It occupied 


| nearly an hour. | had alternately to grunt 


and squeak the parts, while Chev played 
the puppets.’’ [Chev was the name by 
which she always called our father; it 
was an abbreviation of Chevalier, for he 
was always to her the “knight without 
reproach or fear.’’} 

Study formed always an important part 
of her life. It was her delight and recrea- 
tion, when wearied with household cares, 
to plunge into German metaphysics, or 
into the works of the Latin poets, whom 
she greatly loved. 

Very, very much our mother loved her 
books. Yet how quickly were they laid 
aside when any head was bumped, any 
knee scratched, any finger cut! When we 
tumbled down and hurt ourselves, our 
father always cried, ‘‘Jump up and take 
another!’ and that was very good for us; 
but our mother’s kiss made it easier to 
jump up. 

Our mother read to us a great deal too, 
and told us stories, from the Trojan War 
down to ‘**Puss in Boots.” It was under 
her care that we used to look over the 
‘*‘Shakspere book.” 

No doubt, alas, we often imposed upon 
the tenderness of this dear mother. She 
was always absent-minded, and of this 
quality advantage was sometimes taken. 

The walks with her are never to be for 
gotten,—twilight walks around the hill 
behind the house, with the wonderful sun- 
set deepening over the bay, turning all the 
world to gold and jewels; or through the 
Valley itself, the lovely wild glen, with its 
waterfall and its murmuring stream, and 
the solemn Norway firs, with their warn- 
ing fingers. . . . I have described the Val- 
ley very fully elsewhere, but cannot re- 
sist dwelling on its beauty again in con- 
nection with our mother,—who loved so 
to wander through it, or to sit with her 
work under the huge ash-tree in the mid- 
dle, where our father had placed seats and 
a rustic table. Here, and in the lovely, 
lonely fields, as we walked, our mother 
talked with us, and we might share the 
rich treasures of her thought. 

‘*And, oh, the words that fell from her mouth 
Were words of wonder and words of truth." 
One such word, dropped in the course of 
conversation as the maiden in the fairy- 
story dropped diamonds and pearls, comes 
now to my mind, and I shall write it here 
because it is good to think of and to say 
over to one’s self:— 
“T gave my son a palace 
And a kingdom to control,— 
The palace of his body, 
fhe kingdom of his soul.” 

In the Valley, too, many famous parties 
and picnics were given. The latter are to 
be remembered with especial delight. A 
picnic with our mother and one without 
her are two very different things. I never 
knew that a picnic could be dull till I 
grew up and went to one where that bril- 
liant, gracious presence was lacking. 


Of ‘Flossy,’’ now Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, Mrs. Richards writes: 


She it was who invented the dances 
which seemed to us such wonderful per- 
formances. We danced every evening in 
the great parlor, our mother playing for 
us on the piano. There was the ‘*Mac- 
beth’’ dance, in which Flossy figured as 
Lady Macbeth. With a dagger in her 
hand, she crept and rushed and pounced 
and swooped about in a most terrifying 
manner, always graceful as a fairy. A 
sofa-pillow played the part of Duncan, 
and had a very hard time of it. The 
“Julius Cesar’? dance was no less tragic; 
we all took part in it, and stabbed right 
and left with sticks of kindling-wood, 
One got the curling stick and was happy, 
for it was the next thing to the dagger, 
which no one but Flossy could have. 
Then there was the dance of the ‘Four 
Seasons,’”’ which had four figures. In 
spring we sowed, in summer we reaped; 
in autumn we hunted the deer, and in 
winter there was much jingling of bells. 
The hunting figure was most exciting. 
It was performed with knives (kindling- 
wood), as Flossy thought them more 
romantic than guns; they were held close 
to the side, with point projecting, and in 
this way we moved with a quick chassé 
step, which, coupled with a savage frown, 
was supposed to be peculiarly deadly. 

Our mother’s hospitality was boundless. 
She loved to fill the little house to over- 
flowing in summer days, when every one 
was glad to go out into the fresh, green 
country. Often the beds were all filled, 
and we children had to take to sofas and 
cots; once, I remember, Harry slept on a 
mattress laid on top of the piano, there 
being no other vacant spot. 


+o 
IN MEMORIAM. 


CHARLES R. BUCKALEW. 

The death of Charles R. Buckalew, of 
Pennsylvania, a life-long Democrat of the 
old school, and one of the ablest constitu- 
tional lawyers in the country, recalls the 
fact that in December, 1866, as U. S. Sen- 
ator, he voted, with eight others, in favor 
of an amendment offered by his colleague, 
Senator Cowan, to strike out the word 
male from the suffrage clause of a bill to 
amend the suffrage act of the District of 
Columbia. These two Democrats were 
not woman sufiragists, and were opposed 
to negro suffrage, but claimed that women 
were equally entitled on principle, and 
better entitled on grounds of personal 
fitness, than the uneducated colored men 
of the District. Mr. Buckalew said in 
part: 

In voting for this proposition I affirm 


simply that the principles and the reason- 
ings upon which the bill itself is based, 





would apply with equal, if not increased, 
force to the particular proposition con- 
tained in the amendment. . . . From the 
beginning of this debate it has been 
affirmed or implied that there is some 
natural or implied right or propriety in 
extending the suffrage farther than it was 
extended by those who formed our State 
and federal constitutions, that there is 
some principle of right or of propriety in- 
volved which now appeals powerfully to 
us in favor of extended and liberal action 
in behalf of those large classes who bave 
been hitherto disfranchised; upon whom 
the right of suffrage has not been hitherto 
conferred, 


Seven of the nine U. S. Senators who 
voted with Buckalew and Cowan to strike 
out the word ‘‘male’’ were consistent ad- 
vocates of equal suffrage. They were: | 
Anthony of Rhode Island, Gratz Brown 
of Missouri, Foster, Neswith, Patterson, 
Riddle, and Ben Wade of Ohio. All honor | 
to the brave nine U. S. Senators who re- 
corded themselves 33 years ago in favor 
of equal suffrage for women! H. B. B. 
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lights upon the beneficent reforms of his 
day. 8. C. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, MAy 23, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, one of the 


| ex-presidents of the National Council of 


AARON M, POWELL, | 


Our memorial of this philanthropist and | 
Friend must take the tone not of a dirge, 
but rather of a pean. 

He was one among the few survivors of 
that generation which preceded the Civil 
war, with its miracle of emancipation, 
upon whom a sort of baptism of enthusi- 
asm descended in view of the condition of 
a subject race enslaved by a Christian 
republic. 

He had not, like Whittier, the gift of 
song, nor, like Fremont, the military 
ardor of the sword. Yet when a boy of 
eighteen he relinquished a longed—for col- 
lege course, and at twenty-two devoted 
his life to advocate the freedom of the 
slave. May Elijah’s mantle now fall on 
younger men, and inspire them to deal 
wisely and earnestly with the great prob- 
lems of the present day! 

We quote from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, of May 15th, its brief notice of 
his death, and also a sketch of his singu- 
larly active, unselfish life, from which per- 
sonal ambition seemed to be eliminated : 

The Friends’ meeting of ministers and 
elders, which always precedes the Yearly 
Meeting for business, convened at Fif- 
teenth and Race streets, on Seventh-day, 
with a larger attendance than usual. Tow- 
ard the close of the afternoon meeting, 
Aaron M. Powell, of New York, arose to 
speak. He had uttered but a few sen- 
tences when he fell forward upon the gal- 
lery rail. He was caught by the Friends 
sitting beside him and placed at full 
length on the seat. Dr. Joseph Foulke, 
who was sitting near, went at once to 
his assistance. His wife, Anna R. Powell, 
and his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
Dean of Swarthmore College, stepped 
quietly to his side. All the other Friends 
remained seated, awaiting the result in 
perfect quietness. When a few minutes 
had passed the clerk announced that there 
was no further business, and that after 
the usual silence the meeting would con- 
clude. An impressive stillness followed, 
and as the Friends arose and quietly dis- 
persed the word was whispered from one 
to another that the soul of this beloved 
minister had passed beyond the gates, 
while words of peace and love were on 
his lips. It was a fitting end for a useful 
and beautiful life. 

Aaron M. Powell was born in Clinton, 
Dutchess County, N. Y., in 1832. It was 
his early ambition to obtain a college edu- 
cation, but he had just secured the neces- 
sary preparation and means for a college 
course when he became deeply interested 
in the anti-slavery movement, which was 
then approaching its crisis. Resolutely 
resigning his long cherished ambition, he 
threw himself wholly into the cause of 
freedom for the slaves, and thus com- 
menced what was to be a lifelong service 
for the welfare of humanity. Though 
still a very young man, he became at once 
a forcible and impressive speaker, and for 
several years edited the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard. As speaker and writer 
he was closely associated with Garrison, 
Phillips, Curtis, Lucretia Mott, and other 
leaders of the movement, and his life, 
with theirs, was often imperilled through 
the hostility of excited mobs. 

Serving the anti-slavery cause until its 
successful issue, he devoted himself with 
a renewed spirit of self-sacrifice to the 
promotion of temperance, peace, and 
purity. To thislast work in particular he 
gave his unflagging attention and care for 
more than twenty years. Continuing tho 
previous ‘Vigilance Committee’ of Mrs. 
Abby Hopper Gibbons, he founded the 
American Purity Alliance, and had been 
its president from the year of its forma- 
tion. In furtherance of this work, he 
organized branches of the Alliance, edited 
its organ, The Philanthropist, and ad- 
dressed countless meetings of all sorts 
and conditions of people. On numerous 
occasions he took a leading part in con- 
ferences of the International Federation 
for the abolition of the State regulation of 
vice, travelling for this purpose to Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, England, and Holland. 
In 1896 he organized and presided over 
the National Purity Congress, which held 
its sessions in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston. As a record of 
this last Congress he edited a volume that 
is an invaluable contribution to the cause 
for which he gladly sacrificed his strength 
and life. 

Mr. Powell was also a lifelong advocate 
of equal rights for women. We under- 
stand that he had recently prepared a 
volume of reminiscences. If published, 
these will furnish most interesting side- 





Women, did a brilliant thing last week. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, the recently re- 
tiring president, appealed to her to issue 
a call to the organized women of this city 
to unite in a mass meeting in the interest 
of universal peace, and draw up a memo- 
rial representing these women, which 
should be cabled to the International 
Peace Conference, now sitting at The 
Hague, There was some delay in obtain- 
ing the requisite documents, and by the 
time these were received but little over a 
week remained in which to make this 
great effort. Mrs. Dickinson, therefore, 
wisely decided that it would be impossi- 
ble to get up a mass meeting which would 
properly represent the sentiment among 
women, but she determined that the me- 
morial should be sent. She printed thou- 
sands of copies of a brief but explicit cir- 
cular, and sent them to the churches, to 
organizations, and to influential individ- 
uals. She secured headquarters at 
Sherry’s and, with a corps of assistants, 
was there every day during the week to 
receive individual signatures or communi- 
cations from clubs. As the result of this 
untiring effort, on the first day of the In- 
ternational Conference at The Hague a 
cablegram was sent to our: American rep- 
resentatives there, which expressed the 
hope for international arbitration in the 
name of thousands of women of this city. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
executive committee of the Civic and Po- 
litical Equality Union was held at the 
residence of Mrs. Hackstaff, the vice-pres- 
ident, 282 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, on 
Wednesday, May 17. Most of the affiliated 
clubs were represented. A discussion was 
held on the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to secure better conditions in the 
ferry boats plying between the boroughs 
of the city, and it was decided that if the 
reforms asked for were not instituted by 
the influence of the president of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, the presidents of the 
other boroughs should be strongly ap- 
pealed to. Miss Theresa Barcalow was 
continued as chairman for Manhattan, and 
Mrs. Hackstaff and Mrs. Perkins for 
Brooklyn, while the corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Irene Davison, was advised to 
learn all possible in relation to the Bor- 
ough of Queens. A discussion in regard 
to the usual summer meeting in Queens 
resulted in a decision to hold such a con- 
ference at the time of the annual conven- 
tion of the Queens County Political Equal- 
ity League. 

Miss Harriet A. Keyser, from the indus- 
trial committee, reported that out of the 
meetings of her committee had grown a 
new association, which was now organ- 
ized, and had received the name of the 
Clubwoman’s Industrial Alliance. Its ob- 
ject is practical work. It will have com- 
mittees to promote the industrial organ- 
ization of women, for the investigation of 
strikes, lock-outs, and boycotts, and for 
efforts towards conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. Miss Keyser, who has had a long 
experience among the working women, is 
convinced that nothing will do more to 
elevate their condition and promote better 
wages for them than for cultivated club 
women to show an interest in their prog- 
ress, and a friendly spirit towards these 
less fortunate sisters. The officers of the 
new Alliance are Miss Keyser, president; 
Mrs, Sarah Conant Ostram, vice-president; 
Mrs. Annie T. Rotter, secretary; Mrs. 
Martha Gay, treasurer; and Mrs. Talbot 
Perkins, auditor. 

The Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion gave a charming garden party at the 
Farm House, in Prospect Park, on Satur- 
day, May 20. Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary ar- 
ranged it, and, although planned only a 
short time in advance, it was a great suc- 
cess. Mrs. Mary H. Loines, the newly 
elected president, presided, and there 
were addresses by Mrs. Franklin Hooper, 
the retiring president, Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman, State president, Mrs. Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Snow, and others, and songs by 
Miss Dorsey. The luncheon served was 
delicious, and over sixty ladies and a few 
of the sterner sex took part. Doubtless 








you will receive a more full report from 
the secretary, but I could not forbear 
mention of a delightful occasion, 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York County League will be held at 
412 Ninth Avenue, on Thursday evening, 
June 1. As this will be the annual meet- 
ing, the election of officers will take place. 
Mrs. Margaret Holmes Bates, the novelist, 
will speak on ‘“*The American Type.”’ 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street, New York City. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 











It is officially announced that plumes 
made from the feathers of the egret have 
been discarded in the British army. 

The portrait of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
on our first page, appears in the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL by the courtesy of the Perry 
Picture Co. 

An Armenian college student wants to 
do housework during the summer vaca- 
tion. He makes excellent bread, speaks 
English, and has good recommendations 
as to character. 

Ata meeting held last Sunday evening 
by the Armenians of Providence, R. I., to 
raise relief funds for the famine sufferers 
in Van, abont 400 Armenians were present. 
Most of them were very poor; yet they 
contributed $800, including the $177 they 
had subscribed during the previous week. 
One young man, who works on a coal 
dock at East Providence, gave $20; a boy 
who earns $6 per week gave $10, and 
others contributed as freely in proportion 
to their means. The generosity of the 
Armenians to their poorer fellow country- 
men is one of their finest national charac- 
teristics. The speakers were Rev. H. 
Bennayan, of Worcester, Rev. G. M. 
Martegessian, of Providence, Rev. Ilerbert 
M. Allen, of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Mr. Allen gave a graphic 
description of the suffering in Van, of 
which he had been an eye-witness. 





AMUSEMENTS. 








Socane Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Bran. h 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Summer Season 


MONDAY, MAY 29, 
THIRD WEEK OF 


A Temperance Town 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 


flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzand8 P. M 














A Remarkable Biography 


The Life & Work of | 


Susan B. Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 


A Story of the Evolution of the Status of 
Woman 


Sad 


Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 
and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 
Cloth, 85; Ornamental Cloth, 
£6); Half Leather, 89; Full 
Leather, $12. 
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The Bowen=-Merrill Co. 
Publishers 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





“The work is more than history and 
reater than literature.’’—May Wright 
ewall in Indianapolis News. 





AGENTS} WANTED 




















The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNa 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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ENDEAVOR. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


“‘What hast thou for thy scattered seed, 
O sower of the plain” 
Where are the many gathered sheaves 
Thy hope should bring again?” 
“The only record of my work 
Lies in the buried grain.” 
“O Conqueror of a thousand fields! 
In dinted armor dight, 
What growths of purple amaranths 
Shall crown thy brow of might?”’ 
“Only the blossom of my life 
Flung widely in the fight.” 


‘‘What is the harvest of thy saints, 
O God, who dost abide? 
Where grow the garlands of thy chiefs, 
In blood and sorrow dyed? 
What have thy servants for their pains?” 
“This only—to have tried.” 





adidas 


MY SEAWARD WINDOW. 





BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


The sweet moon rules the east to-night, 
To show the gun she too can shine— 
From his forsaken cell of night 

She builds herself a jewelled shrine. 


From my lone window forth I look 
Where the grim headlands point to sea, 
And think how out between them passed 
The ship that bore my friend from me. 


A track of silvery splendor leads 

To where my straining sight was stayed ; 
It might be there our two souls met, 
And vows of earnest import made. 


But then, the Autumn's noontide glow 
O’er the still sea stretched far and wide, 
While kneeling, watching from the cliffs, 
“My friend is dear to me!”’ I cried. 


My little children, dancing, cried, 

“Why do you kneel, and gaze so far?” 

“T kneel to bless my parting friend, 

And even ye forgotten are!”’ 

And one might ask, ‘‘What boots this song, 
Sung lonely to yon wintry skies?” 

It leads me, by a holier light, 

Where memory’s solemn comfort lies. 
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MR. LEX. 


BY CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 


{By special arrangement with the author, Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, and the publisher, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, permission has 
been given for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to print 
“Mr. Lex” as a serial.) 

Vv. 


Nothing has been said concerning little 
Rob, who was now about twelve years old. 
He was so bright that his mother thought 
he might bea physician some day. She had 
lately taken a boarder to get money to pay 
for Rob’s school clothes; but Mr. Lex col- 
lected the money from the boarder, as he 
was legally entitled to do (38), and said 
that Rob must work in the store; that he 
had sent him to school for sixteen weeks 
already this year, which was all the law 
required (39), and the rest of the year he 
must work. Mrs. Lex was glad enough 
that the State assumed some control over 
the child’s education, but thought the re- 
quired time was too short, and she looked 
and longed for some chance for Rob. 

Just then Providence intervened in the 
form of another relative. Cousin Rose, 
who lived in Michigan, wrote to Mrs. Lex, 
saying that if Rob could stay with her for 
two years, to take the place of a son who 
had just died, he could go to school and 
be well cared for. Mr. Lex said he could 
not go. Mrs. Lex said he ought to, for 
the sake of the education and the support. 
She was also afraid Rob would become a 
loafer, like John and his father, if he 
stayed with them, whilein the Michigan 
home with her cousin he could learn to be 
an intelligent, industrious Christian gen- 
tleman. 

Mary now advised her mother to send 
Rob anyway. So she asked Mary to take 
him to Michigan; but Mr. Lex discovered 
Rob’s absence the day of their flight, and, 
dashing off, grabbed the boy at the rail- 
way station, just before he boarded the 
train, and took him home, meanwhile 
calling Mary all the names which he felt 
she deserved, and telling her never to 
come near his family again. But Mary 
was not easily scared, for he had already 
done his worst to her. So she tried the 
plan a few weeks later, and this time suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. Lex knew that his wife had no legal 
right to do as she had done, for his alone 
was the right to decide upon the home for 
his children, but he was too lazy to exert 
himself more than to swear vengeance, 
and threaten that by next week he would 
drag Rob home by the nape of his neck; 
but he didn’t, and Rob was safe. 

Little Dora during this time had not 
been a happy baby. Perhaps her moth- 
er’s troubles had influenced her prenatally 
towards sadness, and perhaps the preva- 
lent irritation at home had so distressed 
the mother that Dora nursed sorrow. 

Mr. Lex considered her an unwelcome 
intruder, and said she cried so much he 
could not sleep. So he told his wife that 
Dora must be boarded out somewhere; 
that, according to the theories of some 





38. Parker vs. Parker, 52 Ill. App., 333, 
39. Chap. 122, Sec. 313, R. 8. 





social reformers, strangers could do better 
for the child than the mother. He said 
that Mrs. Lex was too nervous to care 
well for her, and that to-morrow he would 
take her to a baby farm, where she could 
receive excellent care at a dollar and a 
half per week. Mrs. Lex pleaded that 
Dora was only six months old and just 
beginning her first summer, when it would 
be dangerous to put her on artificial food. 
“Just let her stay six months longer.” 
But her husband said ‘No; he knew 
what was best, and he began to tell her 
more about his legal rights. To-morrow 
the child must be ready for the baby farm. 
He would take her at noon. 

All that sad night Mrs. Lex debated as 
to what was her duty Her own lack of 
control over her children never seemed 
more unjust. Mr. Lex chose the food and 
clothes for the children, punished them, 
medicated them, selected their schools 
and church, collected wages, selected the 
burial spot for the dead, decided about 
the duties of the living, consented to mar- 
riage, and now wanted to tear her baby 
away from her. His guardianship had 
resulted so injuriously to the other chil- 
dren that she feared the result to the 
baby. John would never again be strong, 
and was now a dissolute loafer; brave 
Mary, driven from home, worked very 
hard supporting her illegitimate child; 
Jennie had a drunken husband and a help- 
less, imbecile baby; and Daisy was in her 
grave. Only bright Rob was safe. He 
was still in Michigan. Why could not she 
go there, too? Yes, she would go; she 
would run away just as soon as her hus- 
band left for the store after breakfast. 

She got money from Mary for the trip. 
She started, but found that the Michigan 
Central train that she wanted to take did 
not leave till twelve o’clock. So she wait- 
ed. Fatal delay! She saw her husband 
enter the station with an officer of the 
law. She was arrested for the abduction 
of a child, put into the Harrison Street 
Police Station, and the baby taken from 
her. She sent for young Mr. Smith, and 
asked what this horrible charge meant. 
He explained that she was accused of 
stealing a child, and that, if proved guilty, 
the maximum punishment was confine- 
ment in the county jail one year and a 
fine of two thousand dollars (40). 

Next morning, at the hearing before the 
magistrate, Mrs. Lex admitted that she 
was trying to take Dora out of the State, 
but urged that Dora was too young to be 
put on artificial food, and would die if 
left to the mercies of a baby farmer. Mrs. 
Lex was much excited and distressed. 

Mr. Lex calmly, and in correct legal 
phraseology, explained to the court that 
he, her father, was the only person who 
had the right to select the child’s home. 
The mother could not have that privilege. 

He said: ‘‘Although Dora is young, 
courts have frequently gone so far as to 
‘take nursing infants from the arms of in- 
nocent and unexceptionable mothers and 
place them in the hands of fathers to be 
reared by adulteresses with whom the fa- 
thers were living’ (41), because the father 
is the child’s natural guardian and prima 
facie entitled to custody (42). A father is 
entitled to the custody, nurture, and tui- 
tion of his child (43), Even if Mrs, Lex 
had secured a divorce from me for my own 
fault, and had been granted the custody 
of the child, this would not give her abso- 
lute power over the child. She would not 
then be in the position of the father. She 
could act only under the court’s direction 
as any other appointed guardian might. 
Under the circumstances of divorce, even, 
our Supreme Court has said, when the 
mother had attempted to take the child out 
of the State: ‘This cannot be tolerated,and 
must be guarded against’ (44). Many cir 
cumstances might curtail the mother’s 
guardianship under order of court, even 
her re-marriage (45). But a father’s re- 
marriage has never been held sufficient to 
divest him of guardianship.” 

Mr. Lex concluded with this surprising 
bit of legal information: ‘‘Even taking 
Dora to ride in the street-car down to the 
station, contrary to my desire, was illegal, 
as our Supreme Court has decided that a 
mother has no authority to give permis- 
sion for a child to have a ride, because 
the mother is not entitled to disposing 
power over the person of the child (46). 
Of course, I desire to show clearly my own 
absolute authority over the child, but I 
intend also to benefit my child. I desire 
to separate Dora and her mother, as my 
wife is too emotional to bring up a child.” 

She seemed emotional then. She was 
sobbing. The baby, too, seemed emo- 
tional. Though in her father’s arms, she 
was crying vigorously to get to her 
mother. 

To quiet the child,the Police Magistrate 





40. Chap. 38, Sec. 2, R. 8S. 

41. Miner vs. Miner, 11 Ill., 50.17 Am. & Eng. 
Ency. of Law, 364. 

42. People vs. Porter, 23 [ll. App., 196; Umlauf 
vs. Umlauf, 128 Ill., 383 Perry vs. Carmichael, 95 
Ill., 530; Wright vs. Bennett, 7 Ill., 587; Bedford 
vs. Bedford, 136 Ill., 361. 

43. Chap. 64, Sec. 4, R. S. 

44. Miner vs. Miner, 11 IIl., 51. 
45. 17Am.& ~~: Ency. of L., 365; See opinion 
of Chief Justice Breese in Miner vs. Miner, 11 


Ill., 43. 
46. Pierce vs. Millay, 62 I11., 134. 





allowed Mrs. Lex to take her for a few 
moments, after which he announced his 
decision. He said: 

‘The law is clear that Mr. Lex, as the 
natural guardian of his child, is entitled 
to her custody. It does not appear that 
he is a drunkard or licentious or cruel or 
a lunatic or unfit to care for her, and,even 
if he was, this court would have no au- 
thority to appoint a new guardian to act 
in the place of him, the natural guardian. 
Mrs. Lex is legally guilty of abduction, 
but there is no desire to make this matter 
unduly severe, nor to subject her to the 
heavy penalty incurred. As there is no 
objection, the charge will be changed to 
that of disorderly conduct, and she will be 
fined one dollar. The child must go to 
the place selected by the father.’’ 

Then Mrs. Lex, instead of being grate- 
ful for the small fine, was guilty of con- 
tempt of court; for she vowed that she 
would not let Dora leave her. She said: 
“That is a cruel, unjust decision. No one 
would be guilty of so deciding against the 
beasts of the field or the fowls of the air. 
Who would take the nursing colt from his 
mother and give him to his father to rear, 
saying the father was his natural guar- 
dian? Who would take the brooding 
mother bird from her little ones? Better 
be a beast or bird than a human mother, 
if one desires justice. Mr. Lex is not the 
natural guardian of this baby, but I, the 
mother, am. Everything this child is, I, 
under God, made her. Everything she 
possesses I gave her.” 

She continued to speak excitedly, her 
voice shrill and at times broken with 
grief: 

‘What has her father, he whom you 
call her natural guardian, done for her? 
Has he given of his own blood and bone 
and muscle to form her body and to nour- 
ish her from day to day, diminishing to 
just that extent his own strength and 
vigor? Has he washed and dressed and 
soothed her, not only during the day but 
through the night as well? Not one of 
these things has he done, but I, the moth- 
er, have done them all. What blasphemous 
presumption, then, for him to claim to be 
the natural guardian! I am the God- 
ordained, natural guardian of this baby, 
law or no law. This is a question of 
morals, and 1 shall not let my baby go.”’ 
She spoke with the courage of despair. 

The Judge seemed strangely moved, but 
Mrs. Lex was a little hysterical, and evi- 
dently had forgotten that the Harrison 
Street Police Court was a court not of 
morals but of law. 

Mr. Lex, however, remembered, and 
pointed to the section of the statute giv- 
ing him sole control. That strengthened 
the magistrate’s courage, and he directed 
the bailiffs to take the child. Then en- 
sued a distressing struggle. 

Mrs. Lex clung to Dora with all the 
force of her weak arms, and the baby 
clung to her, crying with fright. It took 
some time for the bailiffs to get the child 
away. They tried to be gentle, and did 
not want to tear the child into pieces. The 
Judge was so sympathetic he wiped his 
eyes and did not fine her for contempt of 
court. Neither did he fine the baby, who 
was also vigorously expressing her con- 
tempt of court. He was so compassion- 
ate! Almost every one in the room sym- 
pathized with Mrs. Lex. The flashily 
dressed girls from Custom House Place 
said they were glad they had no such hus- 
bands; the thieves and pickpockets, wait- 
ing their turn, the professional bailors, 
and the lawyers, all showed signs of emo- 
tion. A stony-hearted bootblack, whose 
dirty face showed several streaks where 
the rare tears had washed away the grime, 
piped up indignantly: “I'll give my pile 
towards buying the tar for that father, if 
some one else will come down with the 
feathers.”’ 

But the law was on the side of Mr. Lex. 
Sympathy was on her side, yet it was not 
then sufficient for Mrs. Lex. When, at 
last, the bailiffs had torn the child away, 
the mother fainted. Her lessons on the 
legal status of mother and child were 
wearing on her. 

Mr. Lex then turned the baby over to 
the representative of the baby farm, and 
took his wife home. For hours she seemed 
utterly stunned, but rallied a little when, 
next day, after Mr. Lex had gone to the 
store, she had a note from Mary, asking 
her to come to her at once. 

What miracle greeted her eyes? There, 
in Mary’s little cottage, with Mary and 
Mary’s child, sat Dora, hungry Dora. 
What did it mean? 

Mary explained that she had sat in the 
court room, veiled in black, had heard the 
decision, had followed the baby farmer to 
her place, and soon had appeared in the 
back yard, where a dozen little ones were 
wailing in chorus. When the attendant 
stepped inside, Mary seized Dora and was 
in the alley before the attendant again ap- 
peared, and Dora had been with Mary all 
night. ‘Now, mother,’’ she said, ‘this is 
the safest place in the world for Dora. 
Father hates meso bitterly he never walks 
on this street. He keeps the law and 
makes you miserable. 1 am going to 





break it to make you happy, or rather, 
keep a higher law than man’s, that is 
God’s. When God gave you food for 
Dora, it was just as though He command- 
ed from the heavens, ‘Feed your child.’ 
You should obey this law. You can easily 
come over here after breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner to nurse her; father won’t miss 
you, for he will be at the store, and I'll 
do all the rest if you can trust me.” 
Trust Mary! Yes, she could. And she 
said such grateful, loving words as 
warmed poor Mary’s heart. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE STUDENTS’ HOME ASSOCIATION. 

A statement baving been made that The 
Students’ Home Association bad incorpo- 
rated under another name, the manage- 
ment desire to say that they retained their 
own title in incorporating. To avoid any 
erroneous impression, the names of some 
of those interested, who personally en- 
courage the work of this Association, and 
whose names are on its Autograph Circu- 
lar, are given below: 


James M. Crafts, pres. Mass. Inst. Tech- 
nology; Prof. William T. Sedgwick, Mass. 
Inst. Technology; Hon. Samuel B. Capen; 
Gen. Charles G,. Loring, Boston Museum 
Fine Arts; William F. Warren, pres. Bos- 
ton Institute; Charles P. Gardiner, pres. 
N. E. Cons. Music; 8S. Lothrop Thorndike, 
vice-pres. N. E. Cons. Music; G. W. Chad- 
wick, musical director N. E. Cons. Music; 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; Mrs. Wm. B. 
Sewall, pres. Boston Cooking School; 
Henry L. Higginson; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe; M. F. Dickinson; Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D.; Miss O. M. E. Rowe, pres. 
State Confederation Clubs; William P. 
Wesselhoeft, M. D.; Edward N. Whittier, 
M. D.; Dr. Helen L. Webster, prof. philol- 
ogy, Wellesley College; B. J. Lang; Ed- 
ward H. Clement, editor Boston Tran- 
script; Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D.; 
Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D. D.; Prosper 
Bender, M. D.; James B. Bell, M. D.; Miss 
Anne Whitney; Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln; 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D.; Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D. D.; R. Marriner 
Floyd, pres. Boston Cons. Music; Mrs. 
Thomas Mack; Miss Ellen M. Tower; 
Henry B. Blackwell, editor Woman's 
JOURNAL; Rev. Edward A. Horton; John 
Carr, pres. First Nat'l Bank, Boston; Jo- 
seph S. Bigelow, pres. Atlas Nat’l Bank, 
Boston; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot; Robert A. 
Woods, head of South End House; Henry 
Sandham, R. C. A.; William B. Sewall; 
Hon, Frank D. Allen; Solomon Lincoln, 
pres. Board Overseers Harvard University, 


The incorporation is under the laws of 
this State, the charter bearing date March 
14, 1899. The Association will be placed 
upon a solid financial basis, details of 
which will be furnished later. 

Mrs. JOHN TUCKER PRINCE, pres. 

535 Beacon Street. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 

The following report for the Committee 
on Legislation was given by its chairman, 
Mrs, Lillie Devereux Blake, at the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Grand Rapids: 

Your committee is happy to report a far 
more hopeful outlook this year than last. 
In reviewing the story of the Legislative 
work in the various States, it is evident 
that the efforts of women to secure better 
conditions for their sex have resulted in 
many actual gains, and everywhere in a 
most valuable agitation. From several 
States no word has been received, but all 
of the larger and more important States 
have sent replies indicating unusual ac- 
tivity, as the following report will show. 

Alabama, Virginia Clay Clopton, presi- 
dent. The Legislature of 1898 made 
women eligible to appointment as school 
commissioners. 

Arizona, Mrs, L. C, Hughes, president. 
(Not auxiliary to the N. A. W. S. A.) 
Through the efforts of the Organization 
Committee of the National Association 
an amendment empowering women to 
vote was passed in the Lower House of 
the Legislature, but was defeated in the 
Senate. 

Arkansas, Clara A. McDiarmid, presi- 
dent. The annual session of the State 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs asked the 
Legislature to pass laws granting school 
suffrage to women. This was killed by a 
vote of 8 ayes to 16 noes. During the 
absence of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction be appointed his clerk, a most 
capable woman, as his deputy. A storm of 
protest arose at this, and it was declared 
that a woman was not eligible, but the 
Attorney-General decided that the ap- 
pointment was legal. There are eight 
women notaries in the State, where there 
were only five last year. 

The Woman’s Relief Corps secured the 
passage of a resolution declaring that the 
graves of their dead should be honored on 
Decoration Day in a manner similar to the 
usage for the Confederate dead. The W. 
C. T. U. secured the passage of a bill pro- 
viding for instruction in scientific tem- 
perance. 

California, Mary Wood Swift, president. 
A bill giving women the right to vote for 
school officers passed both Houses of the 
Legislature by overwhelming majorities, 
but the Governor refused to affix his sig- 
nature to the instrument. He did not 
dare to veto it, but pocketed the pro- 
posed law, until it was too late. This 
action occasioned much indignant protest 
among the women. 

Colorado, Minerva C. Welch, president. 
A joint resolution describing the success 
of woman suffrage in that State, and ad- 





vising all other States to bring about the 
same reform, was passed by both branches 
of the Legislature. Three women werg 
elected as members of that body. 

Connecticut, Isabella Beecher Hooker 
president. A bill granting to wome, 
municipal suffrage was presented in both 
Houses. No action. 

Delaware, Martha 8S, Cranston, pregj. 
dent. The Legislature passed a law ep. 
abling women to be admitted to practige 
as attorneys at law. 

Georgia, Mary L. McLendon, president, 
An endeavor was made to secure the ip. 
troduction of bills in the last Legislature 
asking that the property of women be ex. 
empt from taxation until they can vote, 
to raise the age of consent from ten yearg 
to eighteen, and to provide for calling 4 
convention to revise the constitution soag 
to give women equal rights with men; but 
no one could be found to present these 
measures. Ata mock session of the Leg. 
islature the subject of woman suffrage 
was treated with greatest levity, and this 
created much indignation among the bet- 
ter class of the community. Women are 
eligible to act as librarians, and a woman 
is acting as assistant State librarian. Ap 
attempt to repeal the law permitting this 
failed. 

Illinois, Julia Mills Dunn, president, 
Three bills were introduced by the State 
Association, one to give taxpaying women 
the right to vote on all questions of bonds 
or taxes submitted to the voters, one to 
allow township suffrage, and another to 
include all these and the right to vote for 
Presidential electors, and various officials 
for whose election the Legislature has the 
right to regulate the suffrage. 

A bill to improve the present weak 
school suffrage law was sent in from the 
School Board at Winnetka, and one for 
license suffrage from the Monument City 
Council. None of these bills passed either 
branch of the Legislature. 

The Woman’s Protective Association 
secured the passage of a law making 
seduction a crime, The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs procured the enactment 
of a law establishing a Juvenile Court, 
and the raising of the age of consent from 
fourteen to fifteen years. 

Indiana, Helen M. Gougar, president, 
(Not auxiliary to the N. A. W. S. A.) 
Biennial sessions of the Legislature are 
held here. In the Legislature of 1898 a 
Constitutional Amendment was _intro- 
duced, but was laid aside in committee, 
because two other amendments were al- 
ready pending, and no more than the two 
could be legally considered at one session, 
The report of the committee recommended 
that if the others were disposed of this 
should be pressed. About 50,000 signa- 
tures to a petition in favor of this amend- 
ment were presented. A bill for munici- 
pal suffrage was killed in committee. A 
bill providing that women might be school 
superintendents was passed in the House, 
and killed in the Senate. A bill provid- 
ing that women convicted of leading an 
immoral life should be sent to jail for 
one year on first conviction, and to the 
Woman’s Reformatory for not less than 
one year nor more than three for a second 
conviction, was killed in committee. 

Iowa, Evelyn N. Belden, president. A 
constitutional amendment giving women 
the right to vote was introduced in both 
branches of the Legislature, and failed in 
the lower House by only one vote, and by 
default in the Senate. 

Kansas, Abbie A. Welch, president. A 
bill providing that there shall be one 
woman on the State Board of Charities, 
and women physicians in penal institu- 
tions containing women, was favorably 
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** Courage and Strength 
in Times of Danger.’ 


Read the warning between 
the lines. What is that warn- 
ing? It is of the danger from 
the accumulation of badness 
in the blood, caused by the 
usual heavy living of the 
Winter months. Spring is 
the clearing, cleansing time 
of the year; the forerunner of 
the brightness and beauty of 


glorious summer. 

Follow the principle that Nature lays 
down. Start in at once and purify your 
blood with that great specific, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Jt never disappoints. 

Crip—“ Sixteen weeks of grip made me 
weak, but after all else failed Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cured me. Later I overworked, 
and dyspepsia and canker in mouth and 
stomach bothered me. I took the Sarsapa 
rilla again and it completely restored me. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH Foman, Exeter, N. H. 

Rheumatism — “ Myself and a friend 
both suffered from severe attacks of rheu- 
matism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured both. 
We would not be without it.” Wm. 
Lester, 65 Leonard St., Fall River, Mass. 

Head and Back — “ For one year pains 
in my back and head prevented my house 
hold duties. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
am a well woman. It also cured the grip 
in our family.” Mrs. MATTIE HENDERSON, 
Cor. First and Franklin Ave.,Columbus,Ind. 


Hoods Sarsap 


Never Disappoints 


a | 
Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating 
only cathartic to take with Hood's a 
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geported by the House Committee, but 
did not reach a vote. 

Kentucky, Laura Clay, president. At 
the Legislative session of 1898 a bill mak- 
ing mandatory the appointment of at least 
ope woman physician in each of the In- 
gane Asylums was passed through both 
pranches of the Legislature, and became 
a law by the signature of the governor. A 
pill to provide for the running expenses of 
the Houses of Reform was also passed, and 
the early opening of the institutions made 

ssible, by the efforts of the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association. 

Louisiana, Caroline E, Merrick, presi- 

nt. 
ooieb sat in 1898, a clause was secured in 
the new constitution, permitting tax- 
paying women to vote on questions of 
local improvement. There has been no 
action before the Legislature. 

Maine, Lucy Hobart Day, president. 
Women have been made eligible as Regis- 
ters of Probate, and an act has been passed 
authorizing women to be “admitted as 
attorneys to practise law in the courts of 
the State.” An amendment to the char- 
ter of Portland bas been ratified, allowing 
three women at large on the School Board 
of thatcity. A bill providing for travel- 
ling libraries was pressed by the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and passed; 
a bill presented by the State Suffrage 
Association asking that women be exempt 
from taxation until allowed to vote was 

resented, a hearing granted thereon, and 
the petitioners given “leave to withdraw.” 


Maryland, Mary Bentley Thomas, presi- 
dent. An act was passed raising the ‘tage 
of consent’’ from fourteen to sixteen years, 
also an act granting to Maryland wives 
absolute control over their property, 
allowing them to make contracts, and 
giving to the surviving widow or widower 
an equal share inthe property of the de- 
ceased husband or wife. 

Massachusetts, Mary A. Livermore, 
president. A Concurrent Resolution ask- 
ing for a Constitutional Amendment strik- 
ing out the word ‘‘male” as a qualification 
for voters, and a bill providing for muni- 
cipal suffrage for women, also bills pro- 
viding for an equal share for widow and 
widower in the property of a deceased 
husband or wife, and a bill limiting the 
hours of labor for women and children 
were introduced, but none of these meas- 
ures have been carried. 

Michigan, May Stocking Knaggs, presi- 
dent. As it was expected that a Constitu- 
tional Convention would be held soon, no 
action was taken in the Legislature of 
1898. 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
secured the passage of a law making man- 
datory the appointment of women phiysi- 
cians in the insane asylums of the State, 
the Industrial School for Girls, and the 
Home for the Feeble Minded, and in the 
School for the Deaf and Blind. 

Minnesota, Martha J. Thompson, presi- 
dent. In 1898 the Cuonstitution was 
amended so as to permit women to vote 
for librarians in all public libraries, and 
to hold office on both school and library 
boards. A bill was presented in the Leg- 
islature this year giving women equal 
rights with men in real estate matters. 
It passed the House, but was defeated in 
the Senate. 

- Mississippi, Belle Kearney, president. 
No action before the Legislature since 
Jan. 1, 1898. 

Missouri Woman Suffrage Association, 
Ella Harrison, president. No action re- 
ported. 

Missouri Equal Suffrage Association, 
Victoria Conkling Whitney, president. 
(Not auxiliary to the N, A. W.S. A.) A 
Constitu'ional Amendment striking out 
the word ‘‘male’’ as a qualification for 
voters, and a bill providing that in school 
districts the control be vested in a Board 
of Directors composed of three members, 
to which women shall be eligible on equal 
terms with men, were introduced into the 
Legislature of 1899. 

Montana, Madame Medini, president. 
(Not auxiliary tothe N. A.W.S A.) No 
legislation for the benefit of women has 
been attempted since Jan. 1, 1898. 

Nebraska, Mary Smith Hayward, presi- 
dent. Nothing done since Jan. 1, 1898. 

New Jersey, Florence Howe Hall, presi- 
dent. Bills affecting the interests of chil- 
dren, and proposing to place women on 
the Boards of Guardians, have been pro- 
posed, 

New Mexico, Catherine P. Wallace, 
president. A bill securing school suffrage 
to women was introduced in the House, 
teported from the committee, but failed 
topass. Former laws were amended by 
striking out a clause in a former enact- 
nent which gave the husband the right to 
beat his wife; by giving a woman the 
tight to her own property after marriage; 
ind by permitting a man to part with his 
teal estate without the consent of his 
wife, thus taking away the right of dower 
4 it affects real estate during marriage. 


New York, Mariana W. Chapman, presi- 
dent, Bills were introduced providing 
that taxpaying women should vote on all 
\Westions of local taxation, and providing 
that at least one-third of all the members 
fall Boards of Education, where such 
boards are appointed by the mayor of the 
tity, shall be women. The tax bill passed 
‘te Assembly, but was killed in committee 
't the Senate; the school bill was defeated 
t the Assembly. 

North Carolina, Helen Morris Lewis, 
President. Petitions were presented, ask- 
ug that there should be women pbysi- 
‘ans in charge in the women’s wards in 
‘sane asylums, and that taxpaying wom- 
t be given the right to vote on questions 
% taxation. No action was taken. Miss 
‘ewis presented her name as candidate 
lor the City Superintendent of the Water- 
Yorks, creating a wholesome agitation by 
doing. 

Ohio, Harriet Brown Stanton, president. 
la the session of 1898, a law proposing to 





At the constitutional convention | 





repeal the present school suffrage law was 
introduced, but was defeated by an over- 
whelming vote. A Constitutional Amend- 
ment, giving women the right to vote, was 
lost by only five votes, requiring three- 
fifths of all members to pass. A law mak- 
ing women eligible to the office of Notary 
Public was passed, but declared unconsti- 
tutional. No session of the Legislature 
this year. 

Oklahoma, Maggie O. Reeves, presi- 
dent. By the efforts of the National Or- 
ganization Committee, a Constitutional 
Amendment empowering the women to 
vote, was passed in the Lower House. It 
was defeated in the Senate. 

Oregon, Abigail Scott Duniway, presi- 
dent. A Constitutional Amendment con- 
ferring upon women the right to full suf- 
frage was passed by good majorities 
through both Houses, and awaits ratifica- 
tion at the polls. 

Pennsylvania, Lucretia L. Blankenburg, 
president. A bill to provide that women 
and men should be equal in the intestate 
law was introduced in both branches of 
the Legislature, and killed in committee. 

Rhode Island, Elizabeth B. Chace, pres- 
ident. No legislation for the benetit of 
women has been pushed, as a constitu- 
tional convention is pending, and all ef- 
forts are directed to securing some recog- 
nition there. 

South Carolina, 
president. 
1, 1398. 

South Dakota, Anna R. Simmons, presi- 
dent. No legislative action since Jan. 1, 
1898. 

Virginia, Orra Langhorne, president. 
In the Legislature of 1898, an act was 
passed providing that women might be 
Notaries Public, but was found to be un- 
constitutional, so that the Governor was 
obliged to veto it. 

Washington, Mrs. Homer Hill, presi- 
dent. A bill was presented, asking for an 
Amendment to the Constitution permit- 
ting women to vote on the question, 
‘Shall Women be Enfranchised?”’ The 
bill was killed in committee of constitu- 
tional revision. 

West Virginia, Fannie Wheat, president. 
Four bills were presented: one granting 
full suffrage to women, one providing for 
the raising of the age of consent from 
twelve to sixteen years, one asking for a 
reform school for girls, and one for the 
protection of young girls and aged fe- 
males, all of which were defeated. A bill 
providing seats for saleswomen was 
passed. 

No replies were received from New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, or Wisconsin. 

Your chairman wishes to explain that in 
the condensation exacted by the narrow 
limits of this report many interesting de- 
tails have been unavoidedly crowded out. 
She desires to call your attention to the 
hopeful character of this record compared 
to that of last year, and to urge upon all 
State presidents the importance of having 
some one to represent the interests of 
women constantly at the Capitol during 
the legislative sessions, not only to secure 
favorable legislation, but to prevent legis- 
lation inimical to the interests of women, 
as in the case of New Mexico, where a 
law which infringes on the right of dower 
was passed, In conclusion, she desires to 
thank the State presidents who made full 
and comprehensive replies, and to urge 
the importance of this report, giving, as it 
does, a view of the advance in legislation 
throughout the country. 

It is proper to add that this committee, 
which has done faithful work for four 
years, and, as will be seen by the above 
report, which is more comprehensive and 
hopeful than any preceding one, has suc- 
ceeded in securing better replies, indica- 
ting greater activity than ever before; 
which has succeeded in compiling valua- 
ble information with regard to the condi- 
tion of the laws in all the States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union,and striven to arouse 
an interest in legislation for the benefit of 
women, which is the main object of the 
existence of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, was, without a 
word of warning to any member of the 
committee, swept out of existence by the 
business committee of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, on the 
day after the adjournmen* of the conven- 
tion at Grand Rapids. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


Virginia D. Young, 
No legislative work since Jan. 
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WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


BY MRS. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 


The meetings will open on Monday, June 
26, at 230 P. M., and end on Wednesday, 
July 5, with a session convened at 10 A. M. 

There will be five sessions of the Inter- 
national Council proper, as follows: On 
June 26, 28 and 29, July 4 and 5. 

The International Congress convened 
under the auspices of the International 
Council is divided into sections as follows: 

1. The Educational Section, which will 
hold eleven meetings, most of them in the 
large hall in Westminster Town Hall. 

2. The Professional Section, which will 
hold fifteen meetings, in the Council 
Chamber in Westminster Town Hall, and 
in different apartments in St. Martin’s 
Town Hall. 

3. The Legislative and Industrial Sec- 
tion, which will hold nine meetings, most 
of them in the small hall in St. Martin’s 
Town Hall. 

4. The Political Section, which will hold 
five meetings in the Great Hall in St. 
Martin’s Town Hall. 

5. The Social Section, which will hold 











eleven meetings, chiefly in the Convoca- 
tion Hall of Church House, Westminster. 

The number of speakers, their represen- 
tative positions, and the different coun 
tries to which they belong, indicate a 
programme of unprecedented versatility 
and value. 

Letters arrive by almost every mail, 
asking questions, which I shall seek to 
answer in this article. 

1. Who are eligible to attend the meet- 
ings of the Council and the Congress? 

The public meetings of both, that is, the 
meetings at which the programmes are 
rendered, may be attended by any one 
wishing to buy tickets. The applications 
for these tickets are in three forms: (a) 
For ordinary ticket of membership in 
the Congress, price $1.75. (b) May be 
applied for by any member of any organi- 
zation affiliated to any National Council, 
price $1.25. (c) May be applied for by 
any Official of any organization affiliated 
in any National Council. 

These forms may be had upon applica- 
tion to the writer of this letter. The 
money for tickets must in all cases be 
sent to the Honorable Treasurer, from 
whom tickets may be secured, Interna- 
tional Congress Fund, General Post Office, 
London. These tickets admit only to the 
public meetings. The Business Meetings 
are open only to the accredited delegates 
from each National Council; the Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, and delegates from coun- 
tries where no National Councils are yet 
formed. 

2. Who are delegates to the Council? 

Delegates may be sent to the Interna- 
tional Council only by National Councils 
affiliated with the International Council. 
Each National Council may send two dele- 
gates, who, with its president, constitute 
the sole representatives of that National 
Council in the International. The National 
Council of the United States will be repre- 
sented in the International by Mrs. Fannie 
Humphreys Gaffney, of New York, its 
president, and by Miss Susan B. Anthony 
and Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, the dele- 
gates elect. Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey and 
Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson are the alter- 
nates. 

It seems important to emphasize these 
facts. I have received many letters from 
local clubs, county and State societies, 
informing me that “So and so have been 
elected delegates to the International 
Council,’’ and asking credentials. It is 
very important that it be understood that, 
even of National Councils, only those 
affiliated with the International Council 
can send delegates to this body. It is well 
known what organizations and what local 
Councils are affiliated with the National 
Council of the United States. All mem- 
bers of such national organizations and 
such Local Councils are, through the 
National Council to which they belong, 
members also of the International Coun- 
cil; but, with the exception of the women 
above named, these are not delegates, and 
their respective organizations may not 
independently send delegates to the In- 
ternational Council. 

Besides these regular official delegates, 
the International Council has invited fra- 
ternal delegates from two classes of or- 
ganizations: From National Councils not 
yet affiliated with the International Coun- 
cil, and from international organizations. 
So many organizations are nominally in- 
ternational, which really are not so, that 
it is important to be extremely careful, 
even in establishing so slight a bond be- 
tween the International Council and the 
organization as is implied in the invitation 
to the latter to send a fraternal delegate. 
At present the following organizations, 
with varying claims to a recognition of 
their international scope, have been in- 
vited to send fraternal delegates: The 
Arbitration and Peace Society, the Red 
Cross Federation, the International Union 
of Friends of Young Women, the Inter- 
national Association for the Abolition of 
the State Regulation of Vice, the World’s 
W. C. T. U., the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the General Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

It is probable that to this brief list the 
International Order of King’s Daughters 
will be added. The above organizations 
have no claims upon the International 
Council, excepting that of courtesy, and 
their members, unless related to the In- 
ternational Council through their mem- 
bership in some organization affiliated 
with the National Council, are eligible to 
apply for only the ordinary ticket of ad- 
mission to the Congress. 

These statements are thus explicitly 
made that there may be no embarrassment 
later. They are not made because of any 
desire on the part of the officers of the 
International Council to exclude desirable 
women from either Council or Congress. 
The most persistent, patient efforts have 
been made during eleven years to diffuse 
an understanding of the organization of 
the National Council and the Interna- 
tional. The relation is so logical that the 
decisions made by the Committee of Ar- 
rangements for the Quinquennial meeting 
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it, must be regarded not only as just to 
the organizations constituting the Coun- 
cil, but as very generous to the organiza- 
tions still outside of the Council. 

What Americans will participate in the 
Council, and in the Congress? 

As voters there will sit in the Interna- 
tional Council Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
vice-president at large, Mrs. Gaffney, Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw, in the capacities 
above indicated, and only these. But as 
participants in discussion, Mrs. Maria 
Purdy Peck, vice-president of the National 
Council, and Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, 
second recording secretary, with the fol- 
lowing patrons of the National Council: 
Miss Mary S. Anthony, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Mary L. Bybee, Indianapolis; Mrs. Ralph 
Emmerson, Rockford, Ill.; Mrs. Emily 
Gross, Chicago; Mrs. Emma Shafter How- 
ard, Oakland, Cal.; Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
Moline, Ill.; Dr. Hannah E. Longshore, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Elizabeth Claridge 
McCune, Salt Lake City; Mrs. Alice 
Wheeler Peirce, Indianapolis; Mrs, Vir- 
ginia T. Smith, Hartford, and Mrs. Lucy 
B. Young, Salt Lake City, are now expect- 
ing to be present. 

Many of the above have also a part in 
the formal programme of the Congress, as 
have also the following: 

Miss Sadie American, Chicago; Mrs. Cyn- 
thia Westover Alden, New York; Miss 
Octavia Williams Bates, Detroit; Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, Boston; Mrs. Margaret 
A. Caine, Salt Lake City; Miss Lavinia 
Doch; Miss Sarah J. Farmer, Eliot, Me.; 
Mrs. Susa Young, Provo, Utah; Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. G. Grannis, and Miss 8S. Gold- 
marck, N. Y. City; Mrs. Ida Husted Har- 
per, Washington; Mrs Lillian M. Hollis- 
ter, Detroit; Mrs. Adelaide Johnson, St. 
Louis; Mrs. Annie White Johnson, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Ellen C, Johnson, South Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; Miss Klumpke, California; 
Miss Helen Kinne, Columbia College, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, Atlanta; 
Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, Bryn Mawr; Mrs. 
Annie Jenness Miller, New York; Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, New York; Mrs. Max- 
well, Miss Plummer, Mrs. Quintard, Mrs. 
Hampton Robb, Cleveland; Mrs. Cornelia 
Stewart Robinson, New York City; Miss 
Emily Sa:tain, Philadelphia; Miss Mary 
Shaw, New York City; Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson; Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, Chicago; Dr. Gertrude Walker, 
Philadelphia; Miss Genevieve Ward, New 
York. 

Thus it will been seen that fifty-one 
American women, in some way connected 
with the Council and the Congress, expect 
to be present, 

When do the Americans go? No ship 
will carry all of them. Several are already 
abroad; one small party of Americans 
sailed on May 25, another large party, 
with Miss Anthony as its leader, will sail 
on June 3, a small party with Mrs. Sewall 
on June 8, the last with Mrs. Gaffney on 
June 14, and doubtless many are going on 
other dates. 

As the date approaches and evidences of 
interest multiply, women who in the be- 
ginning were invited to a place on the 
programme are reconsidering their earlier 
refusals. It is in no spirit of ‘‘tit for tat’’ 
that the information must frequently be 
given that the place declined has been 
filled by some one else. 

The latest notes reveal the greatest kind- 
ness and zeal on the part of the Enter- 
tainment and Hospitality Committees. 
The list of entertainments includes the 
following: 

(a) Reception and welcome cf Interna- 
tional Delegates on June 26 at the West- 
minster Town Hall, which may be at- 
tended also by members of the Congress. 

(b) On the evening of the same day, a 
reception at Stafford House, where the 
Duchess of Sutherland, with the president 
of the International Council, will receive 
the guests. Holders of tickets for the 
sectional meetings of the Congress (after 
their names have been submitted to the 
Sub-Committee of Arrangements), may 
purchase tickets for this reception at $1.25 
each. Invitations will be issued to the 
International delegates and invited speak- 
ers in the name of the Sub-Committee of 





of the Council, and for the International 


Arrangements. 





Battersea will invite delegates and speak- 
ers to Surrey House. 

(d) On July 1, the Bishop of London 
and Mrs. Creighton will give a garden 
party at Fulham Palace, to which mem- 
bers of the Congress will be invited. 

(e) On July 4, Lady Rothschild and Mrs, 
Leopold Rothschild will invite members 
of the Congress to a garden party at Gun- 
nersbury Park. 

(/) The President of the International 
Council will entertain the delegates and 
the members of the Congress at a fare- 
well gathering on the evening of July 4. 

Besides the large social entertainments, 
there are forerunners of numerous more 
private hospitalities. 

Through this public channel, I beg to 
remind the speakers that a typewritten 
copy of their addresses, if not already in 
the hands of the corresponding secretary, 
should be sent at the earliest possible 
date to her address, Miss Teresa F. Wil- 
son, 9 Members Mansions, Victoria Street, 
8S. W., London. 

American women who are to go abroad 
this summer, will find that an attendance 
upon the Congress will largely enhance 
the pleasure of the ordinary visit to 
London. 

The Hospitality Committee has _pre- 
pared a list of hotels and lodging-houses, 
with a statement of cost and distance from 
the meeting, together with other useful 
information. I have already sent, to all 
who I know anticipate going to London, 
the latest documents relating to the Inter- 
national Council, with forms of applica- 
tion for tickets, and circulars of advice 
concerning boarding houses. Large num- 
bers of these papers remain in my hands, 
and will be sent gladly upon application. 
A rendezvous for American delegates to 
the Council and American members of the 
Congress will soon be determined upon, 
and the address may be obtained from 
me. All delegates, participants in the 
programme and members of the Congress 
are desired, upon arriving in London, to 
communicate their respective addresses 
to the writer at the London address given 
below. It will be my pleasure to give 
every aid to my countrywomen in making 
the Congress and its advantages accessible 
to them. If this article should awaken in 
the minds of your readers questions which 
it does not answer, I shall gladly give 
farther information upon application. 

Address till June 1, 

May WriGut SEWALL, 
633 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

After June 9, Members Mansions, Vic- 

toria St., London, S. W., England. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the [lass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 18909. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENEKAiL. 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE GOOD QUEEN VICTORIA. 





A ‘“‘red-letter’’ week is this, made 
memorable in history by the celebration 
of the eightieth birthdays of two of the 
foremost women of the century—Julia 
Ward Howe, preéminent in letters and 
reforms in the higher life and thought of 
the greatest Republic, and Queen Victoria, 
sovereign of the greatest Empire. From 
eighteen to eighty, from girlhood to 
great-grandmotherhood, is a long period: 

“And all the goodly days between— 

Glory and sorrow, love and pain, 


The wifely mother, widowed Queen, 
The loftiest, as the longest, reign— 


‘She shared her subjects’ bane and bliss, 
Welcomed the wise, the base withstood, 
And taught by her clear life it is 
The greatest glory to be good.” 

In all the sixty-two years of her reign, 
in all the changes and crises incident to 
the growth of a great nation, the Queen 
has never yielded to another hand any of 
the multitude of duties and powers con- 
stitutionally vested in the throne. On 
the other hand, as was said by Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘‘The grand characteristic of 
Queen Victoria’s reign as to its public life 
has been emancipation.’”’ When she as. 
cended the throne, the common people 
had no larger share in self-government 
than they had at the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. One reform after an- 
other has been achieved, until to-day the 
electoral system comes near to full man- 
hood suffrage, and partial suffrage has 
been given to women. 

Although Queen Victoria has not al- 
ways extended sympathy and aid toward 
advance movements, she has not antag- 
onized them, and there has been a steady 
trend forward and upward, The Victorian 
age is one of progress. A fine presenta- 
tion of some of the changes that have 
come about was made by Mr. William T. 
Stead two years ago on the occasion of 
the Queen's Jubilee. He said: 

When Victoria’s reign began, the child 
was as dirt beneath the feet of brute 
strength or greedy wealth. Children could 
be worked to death in factories or in 
mines before they were eight years of age. 
England, passionate for the liberty of 
black men abroad, allowed its own infants 
to be ground to death by an accursed sys- 
tem of slavery athome. No one cared for 
them; no one educated them. No one 
shielded them from torture, or avenged 
them when they were done to death. 


Now all is changed. They are emanci- | 


pated from labor until they are twelve; 
they are protected by stringent regula- 
tion and constant inspection; their schools 
stand like palaces in the midst of dingy 
streets, playgrounds are provided, a whole 
literature has been created for them, and 
behind all the machinery of the law stands 
the Avenging Angel of tortured childhood 
—that good man Benjamin Waugh. And 
education! Ten millions a year for the 


teaching of the children is a tolerable | 


testimony to the sovereignty of the child. 
And as with the child, so with the 
woman. She is no longer a mere append- 


age to man. She is an entity that counts. | 


dation-stone of the last of the series of 
scientific and artistic schools and museums 
at South Kensington, which was begun 
with the profits of the great London in- 
ternational exhibition in 1851, and which 
| the prince consort wished to have devoted 
|to the promotion of arts and sciences. 
The stone was inscribed: ‘Laid by Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, Empress of In- 
dia, May 17, 1899, in the sixty-second 
year of her reign, for the completion of 
the South Kensington Museum, inaugu- 
rated by the prince consort, henceforth 
to be known as the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.”’ 

May she see the Twentieth Century 
dawn, the good Queen Victoria! 

F. M. A. 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation will be 
held in the Congregational Church, Na- 
tick, on June 6, at 10.30 A. M., by invita- 
tion of the Natick Woman’s Club. The 
morning will be devoted to reports of 
officers and of standing committees; edu- 
cation; social service; household science; 
music; report of delegate to the C. C. C., 
and election of officers. Afternoon, 2 
P. M., address of the president; short re- 
ports of the Council of General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Philadelphia; 
discussion. All members of the clubs 
forming the State Federation may attend 
this meeting, but only delegates can vote 
on business matters. The blue federation 
tickets, which may be obtained from the 
club secretaries everywhere, will be neces- 
sary for admission. Luncheon tickets at 
twenty-five cents each may be had at the 
church. The secretaries must report to 
the corresponding secretary of the Natick 
Club, Miss Hattie E. Boardman, West 
Central Street, Natick, on or before Tues- 
day, May 30, the number of members who 
will attend. 

The seventieth birthday of Rev. Phoebe 
A. Hanaford was recently celebrated by 
the Philitscipoma club of Newark, N. J., 
of which she is president. A purse of 
seventy dollars was presented to her as a 
birthday token from the club and friends, 

The first annual meeting of the Federa- 
| tion of Women’s Clubs of Oklahoma and 
| Indian Territory, held last week in Guthrie. 
brought together four hundred of the 
brightest women of that region. The 
papers read covered a wide range of sub- 
jects, and the general tone was cheerful 
and progressive. A lady afflicted with 
the queer name of Mrs. Hightower struck 
a discordant note by denouncing woman 
suffrage. ‘Our clubs should organize and 
prevail against this everlasting broil over 
suffrage in the Legislatures,’’ she said, 
| The only way to stop the ‘everlasting 
| broil’’ is to grant woman suffrage. 
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Without losing an iota of her feminine | 


charm, she has acquired a superior stature, 
and has added to the fascination of the 
woman the strength and reason of the 
man. The Queen's example of sixty years 
has not been thrown away. As she puri- 
fied her court by the mere magic of her 


presence, so her female subjects, entering | 


into every department of life, have exer- 
cised the same gracious influence. Al- 
ready enfranchised municipally, and wel 
comed to sit as equals with men on every 
administrative board, the justice of their 
claim to full citizenship has been affirmed 


by the House of Commons, whose portals | 


early in the next century will open to 
receive their representatives. In the 
playing field and the park, on the cycle 
and the street, on the platform, in busi- 
ness, in the hospital and at the university, I 
now see woman and man where formerly 
] saw man alone. It marks the achieve- 
ment in two generations of greater ad- 
vance than had been previously made ina 
millennium, 

While Queen Victoria has been conser- 
vative in many respects, her conservatism 
has helped rather than hindered the en- 
franchisement of women. Her home life 
is a steadfast refutation of all the objec- 
tions and jeers brought against the com- 
patibility of political rights for women 
and the maintenance of family ties and 
domestic virtues. A sovereign whose 
reign has been the longest and most 
glorious in the history of England, she 
has been a typical English matron who 
loves her home, her children, and her hus- 
band. It is characteristic that for what 
is announced as the last public official 
ceremony of her reign, she chose an occa- 
sion to mark the completion of her hus- 
band’s work and show the unity of their 
nterests. It was the laying of the foun- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, 


Miss Susan B. Anthony spoke in the 
synagogue at Grand Rapids, Mich., by in- 
vitation of Rabbi Gustav N. Hausmann, 
and since her return to the East she has 
also preached in the synagogue at Buffalo, 
N. Y., by invitation of the rabbi there. 

The directors of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O., have voted to admit wom- 
en as students in the theological seminary. 
They will receive the degree of bachelor 
of divinity. The decision, it is said, was 
made chiefly with a view to giving women 
the proper theologicai education for mis- 
sionary service. 


— —_ = —-~- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Ophthalmological Society of the 
United Kingdom has followed the exam- 
ple set by the British Medical Association 
in 1892, and at a recent meeting resolved 
to admit women to its membership. The 
British Medical Journal says: ‘*This lib- 
eral policy cannot but have the best re- 
sults. Women have now the same legal 
status in the profession of medicine as 
men, and it is just and wise that the right 
hand of fellowship should be held out to 
them.” 

Dr. Julia Morton Plummer and Dr. Car- 
oline E. Hastings, of Boston, expect to 
sail next fall for Poona, India, to take 
charge of a Bible training school in con- 
nection with the work of Pundita Rama- 
bai. 

At the final examination for the degree 
of bachelor of medicine, just held at Dur- 








ham University, England, Miss Selina 
Fitzherbert Fox headed the list of candi- 
dates, who, with the exception of herself, 
were all men. She is the first woman to 
take honors at Durham. Miss Fox stud- 
ied at the London School of Medicine for 
Women and at the College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Itis understood that 
she took up medicine with a view to med- 
ical missionary work abroad. 


—— ——-— 


MRS. HOWE AS A SINGER. 





Mrs. Howe in her youth was an ex- 
quisite singer. Mrs. Laura E. Richards 
writes: 

Our mother’s story should be sung 
rather than said, s0 much has music to do 
with it. My earliest recollection of my 
mother is of her standing by the piano in 
the great dining-room, dressed in black 
velvet, with her beautiful neck and arms 
bare, and singing to us. Her voice was a 
very rare and perfect one, we have since 
learned; we knew then only that we did 
not care to hear any one else sing when 
we might hear her. The time for singing 
was at twilight, when the dancing was 
over, and we gathered breathless and 
exhausted about the piano for the last and 
greatest treat. Then the beautiful voice 
would break out, and flood the room with 
melody, and fill our childish hearts with 
almost painful rapture. Our mother knew 
all the songs in the world,—that was our 
firm belief. Certainly we never found an 
end to her repertory. 

There were German student songs, 
which she had learned from her brother 
when he came back from Heidelberg,— 
merry, jovial ditties, with choruses of 
*Juvevallera!”’ and ‘‘Za hi! Za he! Za ho- 
0 0-0-0-0h!” in which we joined with 
boundless enthusiasm. There were gay 
little French songs, all ripple and sparkle 
and trill; and soft, melting Italian sere- 
nades and barcaroles, which we thought 
must be like the notes of the nightingale. 
And when we called to have our favorites 
repeated again and again, she would sing 
them over and over with never failing 
patience; and not one of us ever guessed, 
as we listened with all our souls, that the 
cunning mother was giving us a French 
lesson, or a German or Italian lesson, as 
the case might be, and that what was 
learned in that way would never be for- 
gotten all our lives long. 

Besides the foreign songs, there were 
many songs of our mother’s own making, 
which we were never weary of hearing. 
Sometimes she composed a melody for 
some old ballad, but more often the words 
and music both were hers. Where were 
such nonsense-songs as hers? 

Our mother’s ear for music was ex- 
quisitely fine,—so fine, that when she was 
in her own room, and a child practising 
below-stairs played a false note, she would 
open her door and cry, ‘B flat, dear! not 
B natural!’ This being so, it was griev- 
ous to her when one day, during her 
precious study hour, Harry came and 
chanted outside her door: 


‘“‘Hong-kong! hong-kong! hong-kong!”’ 


“Harry!” she cried, ‘‘do stop that dread- 
ful noise!’ But when the little lad 
showed a piteous face, and said reproach- 
fully, ‘“‘Why, Mamma, I was singing to 
you!’ who so ready as our mother to 
listen to the funny song and thank the 
child for it? 
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AMERICAN WOMEN FOR PEACE. 

The great peace meeting held in Boston 
with addresses by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and others, 
has already been reported in our columns, 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of 
the International Council of Women, sent 
a cablegram to The Hague reporting reso- 
lutions passed at different peace meetings 
held in California, Utah, Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Georgia, Rhode Island, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, and at Washington, D. C. 
Summaries of the reports show that 27,- 
482 women were present at these meetings, 
representing constituencies aggregating 
85,561. 

Mrs. Mary Frost Evans, president of the 
Woman’s International Peace League of 
America, sent a cablegram saying that 
the League “unitedly pleads disarma- 
ment.”’ 

The women of Michigan University held 
a mass meeting, and passed resolutions 
indorsing the peace conference and peti- 
tioning it for an international board of 
arbitration. 

A peace meeting, held at Washington, 
D. C., on May 14, was addressed by wom- 
en of national and international reputa- 
tion. Mrs. Clinton Smith, president of 
the District of Columbia W. C. T. U., pre- 
sided. The speakers were: Mrs, William 
Smoot, chaplain general of the Soc. D. A. 
R.; Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, president of the 
District Federation of Women's Clubs; 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, secretary Uni- 
versal Peace Union; Mrs. Mary 8. Gist, 
president National Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. John A. Logan; Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association; Mrs. Kate 
Waller Barrett, corresponding secretary 
National Council of Women; and Mrs. Ellen 
Spencer Mussey, Dean of Woman’s Law 
School and Advocate National Red Cross 
Society. The resolutions were presented 
by Mrs. Mary Church Terrill, president 
National Afro-American Women, and were 
cabled to the central committee at The 





Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. It ig 
only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who will 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 











Hague. Miss Clara Barton sent a message 
of approval from Cuba. 

A partial list of the names of prominent 
club women and others, signed to Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance’s appeal, has already 
appeared in our columns. The full list 
will be given next week, 

These are only a few of the many ex- 
pressions of sympathy by women with the 
cause of peace. 


THE ONLY BOY. 


Mrs. Laura E, Richards gives an amus- 
ing description of the childhood of her 
brother, Henry Marion Howe, the only 
one of Mrs. Howe’s sons who lived to 
grow up. He is now a distinguished man 
of science. In childhood he was ‘‘a ter- 
ror.’’ Mrs. Richards says: 


The only boy: and such a boy! He was 
by nature a Very Imp, such as has been 
described by Mr. Stockton in one of his 
delightful stories. Not two years old was 
he when he began to pull the tails of all 
the little dogs he met,—a habit which he 
long maintained. The love of mischief 
was deeply rooted in him. It was not safe 
to put him in the closet for misbehavior; 
for he cut off the pockets of the dresses 
hanging there, and snipped the fringe off 
his teacher's best shawl. Yet he was a 
sweet and affectionate child, with a tender 
heart and sensitive withal. When about 
four years old, he had the habit of sum- 
moning our father to breakfast; and, not 
being able to say the word, would an- 
nounce, “Brescott is ready!’ This excited 
mirth among the other children, which 
he never could endure; accordingly, one 
morning he appeared at the door of the 
dressing-room and said solemnly, ‘Papa, 
your food is prepared!” 
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PUTTING CHILDREN ON HONOR. 


The children of Dr. and Mrs. Howe 
were brought up to have a strong sense of 
honor. Mrs. Laura E. Richards illustrates 
this in describing the fruit of their sum- 
mer home, “Green Peace:” 


The pears and peaches of Green Peace 
were known far and wide; I have never 
seen such peaches since, nor is it only the 
halo of childish recollection that shines 
around them, for others bear the same 
testimony. Crimson-glowing, golden- 
hearted, smooth and perfect as a baby’s 
cheek, each one was a thing of wonder 
and beauty; and when you ate one, you 
ace summer and sunshine. Our father 
gave us a great deal of fruit, but we were 
never allowed to take it ourselves without 
permission; indeed, I doubt if it ever oc- 
curred to us todo so. One of us still re- 
members the thrill of horror she felt when 
a little girl who had come to spend the 
afternoon picked up a fallen peach and 
ate it, without asking leave. It seemed a 
dreadful thing not to know that the gar- 
den was a field of honor. As to the pro- 
verbial sweetness of stolen fruit, we knew 
nothing about it. The fruit was sweet 
enough from our dear father’s hand, and, 
as I said, he gave us plenty of it. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 








New England Women’s Club.— Monday, 
May 29. Luncheon in honor of Mrs. Howe's 
eightieth birthday, at Hotel Vendome. 


FOR SALE. 


A pleasant House in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 11 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet 
in grass and trees. 

Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CO., 
12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 

















MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

BROOKLINE.—An account of the annual 
meeting was given last week. The secre- 
tary, Miss M. W. Edgerly, sends some 
additional facts of interest. Officers were 
elected for the coming year as follows: 
President, Mrs. Mary Schlesinger; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs, 
Anna K, Channing, Mrs. Wm. Lloyd Gar. 
rison, Mrs, Annie E, Grant, Mrs, Quincy 
A. Shaw; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Flint; recording secretary, Miss Edgerly; 
treasurer, Mrs. Janet Cumston Bearse; 
executive committee,Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page, chairman, Mrs, Edith C. Baker, Mrs, 
Maud B. Benedict, Mrs. Katharine E, 
Briggs, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Mrs. Mira 
H. Pitman, Mrs. Kate Wendell Townsend, 
Rev. Charles F, Dole was the speaker of 
the afternoon. 

There was no doubt that a deep inter- 
est and sympathy was felt in the large 
audience. This was shown in a concrete 
form when ten new members joined the 
association at the close of the meeting, 
Fourteen of the library books were lent, 
and all the tickets for the Brookline table 
at the Festival were sold. There were 
over one hundred people present. 


WALTHAM.—The Club held a parlor 
meeting at the home of Dr. Eloise A, 
Sears, on the evening of May 16. There 
was a good attendance, including gentle- 
men as well as ladies. A question-box was 
conducted by Miss Blackwell. A _ large 
number of questions had been put into 
the box in advance of the meeting, and 
additional questions were asked by the 
audience. Refreshments and a social hour 
closed a pleasant and profitable evening. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The twenty-four per- 
formances of ‘‘A Temperance Town,” 
given during the last two weeks, have 
brought a public demand for this play,and 
a third week has been announced, Mr. 
Hoyt’s unique reproduction of New Eng- 
land scenes and jcharacters is most ad- 
mirably realized in this production of his 
play, which equals that originally seen for 
many consecutive months at the Park 
Theatre. The great audiences of the last 
two weeks, limited only by the capacity 
of the theatre, have shown the keenest en- 
joyment, and the advance sale for the 
coming week indicates a continuance of 
popularity. Hoyt’s ‘*Midnight Bell’ will 
follow the run of ‘“‘A Temperance Town.” 





ProPLE say Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
when all other preparations fail to do any 
good, and you run no risk in giving it 4 
fair trial. 











READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


= 


“MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewin$, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress 8t- 
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